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within them. But, few heard. In the single 
city where this Minister of State was seated, 
I saw Thirty Thousand children, hunted, 
flogged, imprisoned, but not taught—who 
might have been nurtured by the -wolf or 


present, it was all-powerful, it had no com-! bear, so little of humanity had they, within 


punction, no pity, no relenting sense that any 
appeal from any of the race of men could 
reach, 
born upon the earth, save once to each. 
turned its shaded face on whatsoever living 
thing, one time ; and straight the end of that 
thing was come. It passed through the forest, 


and the vigorous tree it looked on shrunk | 


away; through the garden, and the leaves 
perished and the flowers withered ; through 
the air, and the eagles flagged upon the wing 
and dropped ; through the sea, and the mon- 


sters of the deep floated, great wrecks, upon | 


the waters. It met the eyes of lions in their 
lairs, and they were dust; its shadow 
darkened the faces of young children lying 
asleep, and they awoke no more. 

It had its work appointed ; it inexorably 
did what was appointed to it to do; and 
neither sped nor slackened. Called to, it went 
on unmoved, and did not come. Besought, by 
some who felt that it was drawing near, to 
change its course, it turned its shaded face 
upon them, even while they cried, and they 
were dumb. 


them or without—all joining in this doleful 
ery. And, ever among them, as among all 


It was invisible to every creature} ranks and grades of mortals, in all parts of 
It|the globe, the Spirit went; and ever by 


thousands, in their brutish state, with all the 


| gifts of God perverted in their breasts or 


lt passed into the midst of | 


palace chambers, where there were lights and | 
music, pictures, diamonds, gold and silver ; | 


crossed the wrinkled and the grey, regardless 
of them ; looked into the eyes of a bright 
bride ; and vanished. 
the baby on the old crone’s knee, and left the 


old crone wailing by the fire. But, whether 


It revealed itself to| 


the beholder of its face were, now a King, or | 


now a labourer, now a Queen, or now a 
seamstress; let the hand it palsied, be on 
the sceptre, or the plough, or yet too small 
and nerveless to grasp anything: the Spirit 
never paused in its appointed work, and, 
sooner or later, turned its impartial face 
on all. 

I saw a Minister of State, sitting in his 
Closet; and, round about him, rising from 
the country which he governed, up to the 
Eternal Heavens, was a low dull howl of 
Ignorance. It was a wild, inexplicable 
mutter, confused, but full of threatening, 
and it made all hearers’ hearts to quake 


| selves. 





| TIME,” 


trampled out, they died. 

The Minister of State, whose heart was 
pierced by even the little he could hear of 
these terrible voices, day and night rising to 
Heaven, went among the Priests and Teachers 
of all denominations, and faintly said : 

“ Harken to this dreadful ery! What shall 
we do to stay it?” 

One body of respondents answered, “ Teach 
this!” 

Another said, “ Teach that! ” 

Another said, “ Teach neither this nor that, 
but t’other ! ” 

Another quarrelled with all the three ; 
twenty others quarrelled with all the four, 
and quarrelled no less bitterly among them- 
The voices, not stayed by this, cried 
out day and night; and still, among those 
many thousands, as among all mankind, went 
the Spirit who never rested from its labour ; 
and still, in brutish sort, they died. 

Then, a whisper murmured to the Minister 
of State : 

“ Correct this for thyself. Be bold! Silence 
these voices, or virtuously lose thy power in 
the attempt to do it. Thou cans’t not sow a 
grain of good seed in vain. Thou knowest it 
well. Be bold, and do thy duty !” 

The Minister shrugged his shoulders, and 
replied “It is a great wrong—BUT IT WILL 
LAST My TIME.” And so he put it from 
him. 

Then, the whisper went among the Priests 
and Teachers, saying to each, “In thy soul 
thou knowest it is a truth, O man, that there 
are good things to be taught, on which all 
men may agree. Teach those, and stay this 
cry.” 

To which, each answered in like manner, 
“Tt is a great wrong—BUT IT WILL LAST MY 
And so he put it from him. 
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I saw a poisoned air, in which Life drooped. | babbling in hospitals ; suicides chronicled in 


I saw Disease, arrayed in all its store of | the yearly records ; 


hideous aspects and appalling shapes, trium- 
phant in every alley, bye-way, court, back- 

street, and poor abode, in every place where 
human beings congregated—in the proudest 
and most boastful places, most of all. I saw 
innumerable hosts, fore-doomed to darkness, | 
dirt, pestilence, obscenity, misery, and early 
death. I saw, wheresoever I looked, cunning 
preparations made for defacing the Creator’s 
Image, from the moment of its appearance 
here on earth, and stamping over it the 
image of the Devil. I saw, from those ree k- | 
ing ‘and pernicious stews, the avenging con- 
sequences of such Sin issuing forth, and | 
penetrating to the highest places. T saw the 
rich struck down in their strength, their 
darling children weakened and withered, 
their marriageable sons and daughters perish | 
in their prime. I saw that not one miser- | 
able wretch breathed out his poisoned life 


in the deepest cellar of the most neglected | 


town, but, from the surrounding atmosphere, 
some particles of his infection were borne | 
away, charged with heavy retribution on the 
general guilt. 

There were many attentive and alarmed 
persons looking on, who saw these things 
too. ‘hey were well clothed, and 
purses in their pockets ; they were educated, 
full of kindness, and loved mercy. They| 
said to one another, “ This is horrible, and | 
shall not be!” and there was a stir among 
them to set it right. But, opposed to these, 
came a small multitude of noisy fools and} 
greedy knaves, whose harvest was in such 
horrors ; and they, with impudence and tur- 
moil, and with scurrilous jests at misery and | 
death, repelled the better lookers-on, who soon 
fell back, and stood aloof. 

Then, the whisper went among those betters 
lookers-on, saying, “ Over the Dodies of those 
fellows, to the remedy !” 

But, each of them moodily shrugged his 
shoulders, and replied, “It is a gre eat W rong 

BUT IT WILL LAST MY TIME !” And sO they | 
put it from them. 

I saw a great library of laws and law-| 
proceedings, so complicated, costly, and unin- 


telligible, that, although numbers of lawyers | 
united in a public fiction that these were | 


wonderfully just and equal, there was scarcely 
an honest man among them, but who said 
to his friend, privately consulting him, “ Better | 
put up with a fraud or other injury than 
grope for redress through the manifold | 
blind turnings and strange chances of this | 
system.” 

I saw a portion of the system, called (of all 
things) Equrry, which was ruin to suitors, ruin 
to property, a shield for wrong-doers having 
money, a rack for right-doers having none: a 
by-word for delay, slow agony of mind, 
despair, impoverishment, trickery, confusion, 
insupportable injustice. A main part of it, I 
saw prisoners wastirg in jail; mad people 


had | 'T 


orphans robbed of their 
inheritance ; infants righted (perhaps) when 
they were grey. 

Certain law yers and laymen came together, 
land said to one another, “In on ly one of 
| these our Courts of Equity, there are years of 
this dark perspective before us at the present 
|moment. We must change this.” 

U prose, immediately, a throng of others, 
Secretaries, Petty Bags, Han: apers, Chaff. 
/waxes, and what not, singing (in answer) 
|“ Rule Britannia,” and “God save the Queen ;” 
| making flourishing speeches, pronouncing hard 
/nan 1es, dem wnding committees, commissions, 
| commissioners, and other scarecrows | and 
| ter rifying the little band of innovators out of 
their five w its. 

Then, the whisper went among the latter, 
as they shrunk back, saying, “ if. there is any 
|wrong within the universal knowledg ce, this 
| wrong is. Goon! Set it right!” 
Whereon, each of them sorrowfully thrust 
|his hands in his pockets, and replied, “Tt is 
indeed a great wrong ;—BUT IT WILL LAST MY 
‘trae !”—and so they y put it from them. 

The Spirit, with its face concealed, sum- 
jmoned all the people who had used this 
|phrase about their Time, into its presence. 
said, beginning with the Minister of 


| Then, it 
| State: 

“ Of what duration is your Time?” 

The Minister of State replied, “ My ancient 
| family has always been long-lived. My father 
died at eighty- four; my crandfather, at ninety- 
two. We have the gout, but bear it (like our 
honors) many years. 

‘And you,” said the Spirit to the Priests 

‘and Teachers, “what may your time be ?” 
Some, believ ed they were so strong, as that 
\they should number many more years than 
threescore and ten; others, were the sons of 
| old incumbents who had long outlived youth- 
ful expectants. Others, for any means they 
{had of calculating, ‘might be long-lived or 
| short-lived—generally (they had a strong per- 
suasion) long. So, among the well- clothed 
‘lookers on. “the lawyers and 
laymen. 

“ But, every man, as J understand you, one 
and all,” said the Spirit, “ has his time ?” 
| “Yes!” they exclaimed together. 
| “Ves,” said the Spirit ; “and it 
|Erernity! Whosoever is a consenting party 

to a wrong, comforting himself with the base 
| reflection that it will last his time, shall bear 
his portion of that wrong thro ughout ALL 
Tims. And, in the hour when he and I stand 
face to face, he shal ll surely know it, as my 
name is De: th ! * 

It departed, turning its shaded face hither 
and thither as it passed along upon its cease- 
less work, aud blighting all on whom it 
looked. 

Then went among many trembling hearers 
the whisper, saying, “See, each of you, be- 
fore you take your ease, O wick ed, selfish, 


So, among 


is— 
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men, that what will ‘last your time,’ 
Just enough to last for ever!” 


be 


A SUBURBAN ROMANCE. 


Wuen I became incumbent of the parochial 
district of St. Barnabas, Copenhagen Lanes, I 
lodged in Peppermint Place. It was then 
creeping its way into the fields, with the 
apparent determination not to stop till it 
had reached Highgate. The brick-and-mor- 
tar invasion had extended to two ranks of 
houses, which were then in all conditions, 
from neat snug finish, to cheerless roofless- 
ness) When I went to take the rooms in 
number one, on a drizzling afternoon, my | 
landlord was pleased to assure me, while 
sweeping his arm out of a back window 
over a landscape in the _ stage of damp 
decay, that the situation was “ uncommonly 
cheerful.” The view added of a few} 
dismantled garden allotments ; a superannu- | 
ated summer-house was lying in an attitude 
of utter despondency against a deserted 
pigsty; bunches of drooping hollyhocks, | ; 
broken down by the weight of their misfor- 
tunes, wept rain-drops ; ‘patches of the cab- 
bage and other greens were sicklied over | 
with the pale cast of lime and mortar ; and | 
tulips struggled up out of their beds between | 
brick-bats, in the last agonies of strangula- 
tion. This uncommonly “ cheerful situation ” 
was finished off in the back ground by a damp 





and ragged hedge; the whole presenting a 


vivid tableau of the insatiable Ogre, Town, 
swallowing up the passive, pastoral, Country. 

The chief attraction from my sitting-room | 
was a clayey slough, in which 2 constant suc- | 
cession of brick-carts were continually stuck | 
during all the wor king hours of the day ; yet 
the bound: ary to this prospect was far from 
uninviting. ‘Several of the opposite houses 
were finished and inhabited. The neatest and 
prettiest of them was that immediately facing | 
my room. If window curtains were ever | 
made of woven snow, that must have been the | 
material of those at the first-floor window of 
that modest habitation ;—they were so 
white and transparent. There was such | 
variety in their arrangement: so much taste | 
in the ¢ disposition of the crocuses and snow- 
drops in the window-sill ; such evident plea-| 
sure taken in concealing the wires of the| 
bird cage in impromptu arbours, now of 
geranium, now of myrtle, or else by an 
intertwining of cut primroses—that I was 
irresistibly “reminded of one of those charm- 
ing little cottage windows in the scenes 
ofa French vaudeville. Nor was this i impres- 
sion weakened when I ocez wionally espied— 
but very seldom—between the rows of bob- 
fringe that dangled merrily from the curtains, 
the face of a lovely brunette, framed in dan- 
deaua of jet hair, and illuminated by a pair of 
piercing black eyes. 

What busy eyes they were! Though I 
seldom saw them, I could see what they were 
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(never Went abroad ; 
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doing all day long ; for, every thing being dark, 
as if to correspond to them, (their owner wa 
in mourning), I could observe the plainer 
how the little lady in black employed herself 
behind the film of white curtain. She was 
incessantly bending over a frame, and I could 
guess, from the motion of the arm nearest the 
window, that she embroidered, or did some- 
thing of that sort, all day long. Now and 
then the hand ae to move higher than 
the frame, and | supposed, from the angle of 
the elbow, that she was pressing it against 
her over-wrought eyes. Poor girl!—No 
wonder if they ached ; for, from morning till 
evening, every day, except Sundays, during 
all that cold and cheerless spring, she was to 
be seen in busy motion. Except. on Sunday 
mornings—I suppose to go to church—she 
and no other living soul 
yas ever observed in her room. 

Tn the course of months, my observations 
of the captivating Sinuoverre—so I had 
nicknamed the ‘little black profile — were 


| more frequent than polite. The delicious little 


gauze of mystery which half-veiled her, piqued 
my curiosity; and I could safely ‘indulge 
in it, as my draperies were much less aerial 
than hers. Though the east wind blew with 
continued intensity, and it was quite an effort 
to leave one’s fireside, she was never, during 
daylight, away from her window. Some- 
times I could distinguish that she paused, 
leant her head on her hand, and gazed with 
earnest intensity directly under where I sat. 


|'Then, as if suddenly caught in the act, she 


; would turn like lightning to her frame, and 
the little black arm would move up and down 
with unusual rapidity. There was a curious 
circumstance connected with these fits of 
abstraction and starts of work : I remarked 
that they happened inversely to the pro- 
ceedings of my clever young landlord below 
(an in-layer, carver, and cabinet -maker) ; 
for, during the moments of my Silhouette’s 
fascination, his saw, his chisel, or plane, .or 
hammer were in full and noisy operation ; and 
it was exactly at the instant that either of 
these tools were laid down and the sound 
ceased, that my little lady resumed her 
work. I was convinced one morning that 
| this coincidence was no mere fancy. I had 
by this time got used to the noises in the 
shop below, and could distinguish, on the 
forenoon eee to, that friend Bevil was 
making, at each stroke of his plane, very long 
nian: * While trying to guess, from the 
sounds, the length of the “plank he was 
smoothing, I observed the damsel opposite 
tracing an embroidery pattern against the 
glass. The tracing goes on well enough for 
awhile ; but, presently, the left-hand is lifted 
to the little head, the tip of the elbow rests 
against the window-frame, the tracing hangs 
against the glass by the point of the pencil 
held in the other hand; and the black eyes 
pour their rays straight into the window 
below me. The long shavings are turned off 
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with vigorous regularity ; but, hark !—the 
plane is suddenly arrested half way !—and 


see, the tracing and pencil instantaneously | 
drop from the glass opposite, and the piquant | 
little artist vanishes like magic from the| 


window. Presently the planing goes on again 
with a slow and pensive irregularity that 
makes me feel quite low-spirited. 

Although mine was a pastoral as well as an 
ecclesiastical charge of the St. Barnabas dis- 
trict, and I was bound to watch over my flock, 


yet it may be said that such close scrutiny of | 


my neighbours as that which I have confessed 
was scarcely dignified in a clergyman ; but 
it must be remembered that what I have here 
brought together in a short space was spread 
over several months. Nor did the arduous 
duties of a new district admit of much idle 
window gazing. My church was only a tem- 
porary one, and I made it my business to call, 
in succession, on my parishioners, not only to 
make myself personally acquainted with each, 
but to invite them to worship. I began this 
mission at home ; for, although my landlord’s 
mother was a regular attendant at church, 
the son never once made his appearance 
within its walls. 

Old Mrs. Bevil was a large old lady of 
painfully timid temperament, whose existence 
was passed in one of the sunken kitchens, and 


whose missign on earth was apparently to| 
cook glue for her son, vouchsafing any of the | 
time to be spared between the steaming of| 
One Satur- | 


the pots in attendance upon me. 
day morning I expressed my regret to her 
that so excellent and industrious a son should 
appear to be negligent to his Sabbath duties. 


“He isn’t!” said Mrs. Bevil, sidling to-| 


wards the door, and feeling, with a hand out- 
stretched behind her, for the handle. 

I should mention that Mrs. Bevil was so 
much “put out” when spoken to by anyone 
above her in station, that when you showed 
symptoms of engaging her in talk, she winced 
and made artful efforts to escape—like a child 
when a dentist exhibits his instruments. 

“What church does he go to?” 

“French Protestant.” 

“Indeed! then he 
French !” 

Mrs. Bevil had by this time found the door- 
knob, and had turned it. Her confusion was 


is conversant with 


so great, that her face—never very pale—| 


glowed like a live coal. 

“Of course,’ I repeated, “as your son 
attends a French place of worship, he under- 
stands French.” 

In the midst 
Bevil stammered, 

“ Yes—French polishing.” 

I dared not smile, lest the ignorant old 
soul’s shame should overwhelm her; so 
order to appear to change the subject without 
acually doing so, I asked if she knew any- 
thing of the mysterious young lady opposite ? 

The old woman curtseyed herself backwards 
into the opening of the door, and having felt 


of her bewilderment Mrs. 


h 


| that retreat was practicable, she said, “ Please 
Sir ; no, Sir ;” and vanished with the rapidity 
of a mouse, let out of a lion’s cage. 

It was not difficult to guess why young 
Bevil preferred the French church to my own, 
IT had never doubted that the charming em- 
broideress opposite was a foreigner. She 
worshipped in a language she understood 
best ; and her admirer—more in obedience 
to his silent passion than his spiritual 
duties — followed her thither to worship 
her. On expatiating one day, however, on 
the sinfulness of Sabbath-breaking, he par- 
tially disarmed me by owning that he had 
been assiduously learning French in order to 
understand and join in the service. I made 
not the slightest allusion to the charming 
Silhouette; for I saw from his nervous an 
blushing manner, that it was too deep an 
affair with him to be lightly touched. I 
ascertained that although he saw his adored 
daily, and followed her weekly to church, he 
had never had courage to speak to her, or to 
address her in any way whatever. 

My interest in this absorbing case of silent 
love deepened daily. I pitied young Bevil, 
Supposing, after he had proceeded to the ex- 
tremity of avowed courtship, his idol should 
prove a wicked little French coquette, and 
jilt him? Such a presentiment did not want 
foundation. Although the summer had ar- 
rived—and warmer, more congenial weather 
I never remember—the Silhouette disappeared 
entirely from behind the fairy curtains. 
During all the cold weather, when she 
must have shivered to sit there, she was 
never absent ; but now, when the window is 
the only endurabie part of a room, she is 
utterly invisible. Is she skilfully manceuvring 
Love’s delicate, sensitive telegraph, conscious 
that she has secured her victim ; and now, 
after the manner of finished coquettes, does 
she leave him to pine in the throes of hopeless 
|despair? Or, doubts she the truth and ardency 
of his love, as expressed by his silent watchings 
|of her window, and by his regular church- 
goings; and does she disappear from his 
longing, loving looks to lure him to the overt 
jact—a verbal declaration? If the latter, 
|her tactics will fail, Young Bevil’s passion 
|is not a mere flash of romance; it is 
| earnest and practical. He does not stand idly 
| gazing, and sighing, and hoping, and despair- 
jing. ‘The more he loves the harder he works. 
Until he has placed himself in a position to 
speak to her with confidence as to the future, 
| he will be silent. 
| Here I am probably asked, how could | 
iknow all this? I answer, from substantial 
|evidence. When one sees a man running @ 
|race, it is certain that there is, far or near, a 
|goal. Young Bevil raced manfully, and the 
| winning-post he kept in view was matrimony. 
| Early and late his tools were audible, not only 
to obtain capital in money, but to provide 
|property of his own handy-work. When I 
|first took his lodgings, they were scantily 
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furnished ; but the rooms were rapidly filled 
up; evidently not for my use foe pleasure. 
The capacious tea-caddy, curiously inlaid and 
splendidly mounted, did not signify much to 
me; neither was I ever likely to require the 
Gothic work-table that I found one evening 
slid, as if by accident, into a recess; and 
to what earthly use could a bachelor in 
lodgings put that frame on swivels, studded 
all round with cribbage-pegs, that looked like 
a swing-cheval without its glass? In short, 
every addition to the garniture of the apart- 
ments was of the feminine gender. I looked 
upon these novelties as so many notices to 
quit ; for I did not doubt that the rooms were 
being quietly prepared for a more cherished 
occupant. ‘This supposition was confirmed, 
when, curiosity prompting me to examine 
the work-table, I saw, exquisitely inlaid 
in cypher on the inside of the lid, the word 
“ Manette.” 

All this while, the Silhouette remained 
obstinately invisible. For a few Sundays she 
continued to go to church, but so thickly 
veiled that a sight of her face was impossible. 
Still he followed ; but refrained from speaking. 
The time had not come. He would not offer 


his rough but honest hand while yet without | 
a home to which it could lead her. 

Poor Bevil had soon to live on not only in 
silent, but in sightless, despair; the little | 
black profile ceased to appear not only be-| 
hind her snowy transparencies, but bodily on 


Sundays. From this time Bevil’s intelligent, 
but sad and thoughtful features struck 
me with pity; I could not but see that 


he was staking his hopes—his very ex-| 
istence—on a cast, which might turn up a} 


deadly blank. 
On one occasion, my hopes revived for him. 


It was towards the close of a lovely summer’s | 
day. The whiteness of the gossamer curtains | 
The figure in | 


made them dazzle in the sun. 
black approached ; and after a hesitating 
interval appeared in distinct outline close 
behind the gauze. 
cuts of Bevil’s chisel were audible in busy 
succession under me. The Silhouette’s eyes 
only, appeared just above the short curtain, 
darting a long, devouring gaze upon the 
toiler: they were red; a handkerchief was 
pressed closely to her face. The chisel goes 
on chipping away, without one intermission, 
I would give a quarter’s stipend if Bevil 
would only be idle for a second, and look 
up; for as the gazer strains her eyes upon 
him, tears pour out of them, and sparkle in 
the sun like falling diamonds. Presently she 
sinks into a chair, as if overcome with grief ; 
and disappears. With this anguish, what- 
ever its immediate cause, I felt certain that 
Bevil was connected. 
“Surely this mystery is not impenetrable. 
I will unravel it.” Accordingly, next morn- 
ing I took our opposite neighbours out of the 
| Yegular order of my visits, called, and ques- 
| tioned the woman who rented the house. I 





All this while, the sharp | 





learnt that the girl’s name was Manette. She 
was an orphan: her father, a French teacher, 
had died recently in a hospital. Her em- 
broidery was fetched and carried to and from 
the warehouse by my informant’s husband. 
Her industry was extraordinary, and she 
earned a comfortable subsistence. I asked to 
see her, but was told:she admitted no person 
whatever into her room. Of late, especially, 
she concealed her face, with an apparent dread 
of being recognised by strangers. 

My inquiries, therefore, darkened rather 
than cleared up the mystery. As I left the 
house, I observed that my landlord had been 

yatching. He looked wistfully into my face as 
T passed him on the door-step, and I answered 
his silent appeal by desiring him to follow me 
to my room. 

A very short conversation proved that all 
my observations and deductions had been 
correctly made. He owned everything. It 
was painful to see a fine, muscular, hand- 
some man, suffused with the shame—honest 


\shame though it was—trembling with the 


weakness we only expect from young im- 
pulsive girls. I reasoned with him. I showed 
him the full risk he ran in nurturing so 
perfect an ideal out of a mere image ; for to 
him Manette was nothing more. I pointed 
out the utter uselessness of his self-imposed 
penance. She might be all he thought her ; 
she might be everything the reverse. How 
could he know without some acquaintance- 
ship? It would be madness to give rashly a 
pledge of matrimony without some probation. 

In the end he promised to try and see 
Manette the following day ; and, descending 
to his shop, worked away harder than ever. 

Even now I see Bevil as, next morning he 
stood at the door opposite. His lips quiver ; 
but his brow expresses a firm but anxious 

urpose. The woman who admits him tells 

fim something which surprises and disap- 
points him. Manette, for the first time for « 
month, has gone out.—The next day was 
Sunday, and the lover abstained from in- 
truding himself. On the Monday he had as 
little success. In the evening he consulted 
me as to what he had better to. Should he 
write ? 

I advised him by no means to commit him- 
self ; and offered, if he would wait, I would use 
the influence of my cloth to obtain an inter- 
view for him. When the morning came, Bevil 
desired to accompany me. He would, he said, 
go himself; but would feel comforted and 
fortitied by the sanction of my presence. 

Accordingly we sallied forth across the road 
at noon the next morning. I would not wait 
to hear the answer of the landlady; but, 
pushing by the driver of a spring cart 
that had just stopped at the house, went 
straight up to Manette’s door. Bevil followed. 
I knocked ; no answer. Not a sound within. 
I knocked again, and quietly called her by 
name. Uttersilence. I then tried the door ; 
it yielded, and we entered. 
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The picture of neatness and prettiness which 
T had drawn as existing behind those dainty 
muslin curtains was not realised. It was 
indeed reversed. The room was in the greatest 
confusion, and untenanted. “Why you see, 
Sir,” said the woman of the house who 
had ushered the carter up behind us, “ Ma- 
dam’selle went away the first thing yesterday 
morning. She sold her bits of things to the 
broker (you ‘ll have to get the sofa bed out 
o’window, Mr. Bracket), and never give us no 
notice in a regular way (now mind the walls 
with them saucepans), leastways not a week’s; 
but my husband never went for to charge her. 


poor thing, for she paid as punctus las the | 


Monday morning cum—allays. 

“Has she left her present address?” I 
asked, 

“O dear no, quite contra-ry. Says she to) 
me, says she—les ustways as well as I could! 
understand her French brogue, and she had | 
her han’kercher a kivering of her face—Mrs. | 
Blinkinson,” says she, “don’t,” says she, | 

‘answer no questions as may be asked about 
me. I am a going,” says she, “to where 
hope nobody may find me out.” 


her more—and never shall.” 

T looked at Bevil. 
an icy chill had struck to his heart. 
looked round the room slowly, vacantly. 
bird was lying at the bottom of its cage— 
dead. The flowers, no longer tended, were 
drooping. He stretched forth his trembling 
hand, and, plucking a geranium, put it into 
his bosom. He then turned, and, without 
speaking, descended the stairs. With un- 
steady gait he entered his own house. 

For more than a week I missed the sounds 
from below. Bevil had gone straight to his 
bed-room, and had not left it since. 
mother now, instead of tending him with glue- 
pots, was constantly on the stairs with broths, 
and coffee, and tea, and a variety of other 
sloppy sustentation ; but her son would par-|s 
take of them but very sparingly. I 


mined to rouse him, and advised that, as he 


. | 
would not or could not work, an active search 


fter the lost damsel was better than stolid, 
inactive grief. This roused him, and 
followed my advice. 

Weary days and weary weeks were spent 
in the search. The cunning Silhouette 
him as if she had been an Ombre Chinois. 
Bevil first addressed himself to the shop for 
which Manette had worked. The master 
of it said that he never saw Manette but 
once, and then she came with specimens of her 
embroidery, to get more. It was so good that 
he had employed her ever since, and was both 
surprised and chagrined at her sudden deser- 
tion. He had, through her landlord, offered 
her a good salary to work at his house, and 
had hoped she would accept. Her strange 
disappearance was therefore the more unac- 
countable. 

The clergyman of the French church, when 
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1| 
And then | 
she pulled the street door to, and I never see | 


He was shivering as if 
oS | 
He 
The | 


His | 


| 
deter- | 


he | 


eluded | 


(Conducted by 


Bevil sought him, was as surprised as her 
lover at Manette’s absence from service and 
communion. In the latter he said she was q 
regular and deeply-impressed partaker. He 
could give no information. Neither could the 
officers of the hospital, where the girl’s father 
had died in the winter (of whom Bevil also 
inquired), give him comfort. 

“There is nothing for it, 
day, “ but time and work.” 

He did after a time resume his work, but 
the sounds given out from his bench made me 
| melancholy. His tools were taken up, used 
,;and laid down with a slow, intermittent 
apathy, which showed that the heart and the 
| hands did not go together. 
Work, on the contr ary, grew so fast on my 
| hands, that I hardly had time for sleep. My 
successor to the curacy [ had left in South- 
'wark was taken ill, ont besides my own duty, 
I had volunteered to do a part of his, This 
| occasionally consisted in administering conso- 
lation and prayer to the inmates of one of the 
| Borough hospitals. 

During one of my visits to the female ward, 
I was attracted by a few words which fell 
from tlre clinical lecturer who was addressing 
|a knot of pupils standing at the bed on a ease 
of tumour of the face. He had, in fact, 
(warming with his subject), glided from ar 
explanation of the operation which had been 
performed and of the after-treatment, to an 
| Involuntary eulogium on the beauty of the 
patient, which the consequences of the disease 
and its remedy tended to impair. I got a peep 
at the damsel between the shoulders of a 
couple of the shortest of the listeners, and 
|saw just above the bedclothes (which were 
held up with extreme rigidity and care to con- 
ceal the lower part of the face) a pair of fami 
liar black eyes. They quite thrilled through 
me. The students were dismissed; and | 
overheard a sweet voice ask “ if zat scar-—’ 

“Don’t let it trouble you for one instant,” 
said Dr. Fleam, as he left the be -d-side ; “it 
will hardly be visible, and in a week you will 
be as well—and as pretty—as ever. Fr 

I looked again. Those piercing black eyes 
met mine point-blank. There was a scream, 
smothered by the bedclothes—under which 
the head was instantly popped. 

But that was enough. I felt convinced that 
Manette was found. 


” T told him one 





About a — from that date there was 
joy at No. 1, Peppermint Place. It is No- 
vember ; on one side of my fireplace sit Bevil 
land Manette. Old Mrs. Bevil has gradually 
| pushed her chair back to the window ; and 
bit by bit has nibbled folds of the curtain, 
until ‘she is completely hidden behind it in 
that comfortable obscurity in which she alone 
delights. ‘They had assembled to hear a 
lecture from me. 

“Personal vanity,” 





I began with all the 
solemnity to be invoked in the presence of 2 


pair of eyes, which sparkled so with joy, that 
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it seemed impossible for their mistress to | 
school and temper them to the occasion— 
“the vanity of mere personal comeliness had 
nearly wrecked the happiness of both of you. 
Because you, Manette, were afflicted with a 
mere tumour that distorted for a time that 
which you seemed to cherish more than 
your work lly welfare—your beauty—you sold 
your worldly goods and deserted your home, 
and means of subsistence, rather than the 
deformity should be seen by one whom you 
secretly loved. Had you no confidence in | 
the attractions which never fade, that you 
depended solely upon those which, ‘despite all | 
your efforts, will assuredly pass away ?” 
‘ Non,” said Manette, lifting her eyelids | 
with a sort of timid courage, “ “He loved me | 
only for my face—he ’ad nevare spoken. | 
When he saw and loved my face, it was 
comme il faut. Eh, bien! if he ’ad seen my 
face when it was horrib’ disfiguré, would he 
not have hate me? Out.” | 
A pardonable impulse threw Bevil’s arm | 
over the back of Manette’s chair, as he| 





exclaimed— | 


“Oh! no, no.” 

“You were, I must say, both to blame, | 
Bevil for timidity, and Manette for 1 sashness,” 
I remarked. 

Manette, looked down on_the prettiest 
little toe in the district of St. Barnabas, as it | 
pointed itself to trace in outline the pattern | 


of the hearth-rug, and went into a long expi: a | 
nation of her motives in the most de slicious | 


broken French. She was quite alone in the | 
world, and the pain and hideous tumour in| 
her face prevented her from working—she | 
saw ruin, and nothing but ruin before her. 
‘The day her bird died, she felt so desolate, 
that she determined to go to a hospital, in 
order to have the ope ration performed. On re- 
covering, if she had been much disfigured, she | 
intended never to see Bevil more. She ‘had | 
not courage to bear the disappointment which 
he might have inflicted, by the altered senti- 
ments she 21 uticipated in her lover, in conse- 
quence of her altered appearance ; and she 
preferred the certainty of trying to forget 
him. If she were perfectly cured, she in-| 
tended again to return to her old lodging, 
and by hard work to regain her furniture. 
The end of this, like most other romances, 
was marriage. With m: wriage, as is well 
known, all mysteries vanish. Manette’s story 
was this: Her father was a political refugee 
from the storm of 1848; he had been a 
staunch Orleanist Deputy in the French 
Chambe r, and had to fly, with his daughter, 
for his lite, In E ngland he taught his native 
tongue as a means of livelihood, “till overtaken 
by illness, Then Manette pre nctised an ac- 
complishment she was proficient in, with so 
much success that she supported her father 
till his death. She knew the time would 
come when the family property they possessed 
hear Bordeaux oad be restored, and she 
did not wish to let her situation be known, 
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lespecially to the unhappy family at Clare- 
mont. Hence, she kept herself a recluse till 
the terrible disappointment drove her to the 
hospital. 

I was not allowed the honour of officiating, 
the minister of the French Protestant Chapel 
having been preferred. Of course I was 
1d to remove to another lodging. 

Nor did the Bevils stay long in Pepper- 
mint Place. Their united talents in the 


| decorative arts did not long remain hidden. 


They removed to a fine house near Cavendish 
Square, and worked for the first nobility. 
A label in the window tells you, that there 
“They speak French.” 

Passing the shop the other day, I was sur- 
prised to find another name over the door. 
‘The owner of it told me that Mr. Bevil had 
gone to live in France, in order to super- 
intend his wite’s estate on the Garonne. It 
appeared, then, that my piquant Silhouette 
had regained her patrimony. The next 
holiday I get I shall certainly pay them a 
visit. 





CONSERVATORIES. 

In threading the mazes of squalor in the 
| purlieus of Whitechapel or Seven Dials in 
| London ; ; in the back settlements of Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Dublin; or the 

“wynds” of the Cowgate and Canongate ; 
where every sense is offended; where it is 
impossible to anticipate improvement in the 
moral, while the physical condition of the 
denizens is low and comfortless,—the sight 
of a flower on a window-sill imparts a gleam 
and of respect. It redeems the sur- 
You feel that how- 
ever hard the toil and poor the sustenance 
of the cultivator, the higher faculties of enjoy- 
ment and of taste have not been ground 
away. 

The cockney’s love of the country and of 
what reminds him of the fields, may continue 
the subject of the mild and simpering jest ; 
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| but it is one of the most pleasing traits of his 
| character. 


That miniature fence and five- 
barred gate with the road-lamp suspended 
over it, which forms the boundary of his 
flower- pots and mignonette box outside his 
window, is not a thing to be laughed at, so 
much as to dese ry good qualities “from. Its 
owner will in all probability be found more 
thrifty, better conducted, more self-reliant, 
and addicted to less expensive and debasing 
pleasures than most of his neighbours, 

The very difficulty of rearing the tenderest 
offsprings of Nature in unwholesome atmo- 
spheres shows, where moderate success 
attained, a degree of care and perseverance, 
unknown to those who have not tried the 
xperiment. We may see, by dry leafless 
sticks,—all that is left of once flourishing 
myrtles—by the mortal remains of rhododen- 
drons, or at best by consumptive geraniums 
struggling against darkness, and a “foul and 
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filthy air ;” how often these experiments ar 
given up in despair, 
ill-suce cess. 
sort, | 


cular attention than it has already attracted ; 
especially among the humbler orders. 


Some five-and-twenty years ago, a surgeon 


living in the densest part of Eastern Londoi 
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or have languished from 
One case in particular, of this 
ed to aremedy; and to this remedy it is 
the purpose of this paper to draw more parti- 


(Conducted by 


e/the delusion th: at they were still enjoying 
their native mountain air. The rock-work 
already noticed soon received a glass invest- 
| ment, and a closed case on a larger scale made 
its appearance, its dimensions being increased 
;/at intervals, until nearly the whole space 
behind the house was enclosed, and in the 
midst of smoke-evolving sugar-houses and 
1, | factories, one might enjoy the luxuriance and 


had converted a space at the back of his oo m of a tropical jungle. The success of 
house into the semblance of a garden. He) the plan was now triumphantly demonstrated, 


coutrived 
voured, 


of a Chinese. His efforts, however, wer 
constantly thwarted; his favourite ‘pl: wut 
would sicken 
vigilance and care. 


he was doomed to endless vexation and dis- 
ingenious 


appointment ; for every sort of 


shelter was adopted, in vain. 


On returning home from a botanical excur- 


sion in the summer of 1829, he buried the chry 
salis of a moth in some mould cont 
glass bottle, and covered th 
to prevent the escape of the insect wher 
developed. “In watching the bottle 
day to day,” he says, 


fron 


the internal surface of the glass, 
whence it came, thus keeping 


g the 
always in the same degree of humidity. 


About a week prior to the first change of the 
insect, a seedling fern and a grass made their 
I 
struck with the circumstance 
of one of that very tribe of plants, which I) 
had for years fruitlessly attempted to cutivate, | 


appearance on the surface of the mould. 
could not but be 


coming up spontaneously i in such a situation ; 


and asked myself seriously what were the 
conditions for its growth.”* Reflecting upon | 
the matter, he found that while the conditions 


essential to the existence of plants were fully 
realised, all prejudicial influences were effec- 
tually excluded. The fern and grass flourished ; 


he now tested the value of the discovery in 
| 
satisfactory | 


various ways, and with the most 
results. Every window ot his house soon had 
its occupant ; here a tasteful case filled with 
flowers of various hue; there, another with 
eraceful ferns and diminutive palms ; in one 


place some peat of difficult grow th, favoured | 


with special protective covering, and here and 
there, quaint-looking bottles with quaiuter 
occupants of the aloe and cactus tribe. 

A view of dead walls and unsightly speci- 
mens of domestic architecture, 
the back windows, was soon excluded, and the 
eye and taste were gratified by the ruins of a 


miniature ivy-clad abbey, around whose walls | 


the ferns and wild flowers grew in rich Bre 
fusion. The highest attainable “ eround ” 

the roof of the house—was made available for 
an Alpine case, where the plants lived on in 


* “On the Growth of Plants in closely-glazed Cases.” 
By H. B. Ward. Van Voorst. 


banks of rock-work, and endea- | 
in the face of opposing influences, 
to cultivate flowers with all the patience 


and die, in spite of his utmost 
Much as he loved flowers 


ained in a 
e bottle with a lid 


“T observed that the|i 
moisture which during the heat of the day 
arose from the mould, became condensed on 
and returned 
mould 


from one of 


The only wonder was, that some observing 
naturalist should not sooner have hit upon a 
method, at once so simple and so beautifully 
adapted to the necessities of the plants des- 
tined to grow in crowded towns. Myr. Ward 
himself honestly y admits, that but for the inc 

,|dent narrated above, the suggestion might 
inever have occurred to him. “The simple 
circumstance,” he adds, “which set me to 
work, must have been presented to the eyes 
| of horticulturists thousands of times, but has 
passed unheeded, in consequence of their dis- 
used closed frames being filled up with weeds 
instead of cucumbers and melons; and I am 


e 


s 


n| quite ready to confess, that if some groundsel 


1}or chickweed had sprung 
nstead of the fern, 
| impression on me.” 

Such is the history of those miniature con- 
servatories occasionally displayed in the win- 
dows of middle-class dwellings, known as 
“ Ward's cases.” 

The most fanciful notions have been enter- 
tained respecting the construction and mode 
of action of these cases,—some supposing that 
| they were air-tight, or hermetically sealed; 
others, that plants enjoyed in them a perennial 
blossom ; and one intelligent lady fancied that 
if budding flowers were “placed i in them, theis 
further development would be arrested, and 
thay would remain in bud for ever. Possibly, 
too, our fair friend might regret that some 
such bloom-preserving medium could not be 
| devised for frail mortality. Nothing, however, 

can be more simple than the principle and 
mode of construction of these cases. The first 
thing to be done is to procure a zinc case, or 
1| wooden box, jepanned or tarred within, with 
an aperture in the bottom for drainage of 
superfluous water. Supposing the case ‘to be 
six inches deep, we fill it for an inch or two 
with pieces of brick or stone ; over this place 
the mould, and then, if we please, any tasteful 
arrangement of rock-work on the surface. 
The plants, whether bulbs, flowering plants, 
| or ferns, are now inserted, and over the whole 
a close ly -fitting bell-glass, or glazed framework 
of varied form, is ac scurately pls aced. The only 
material novelty, in fact, about the arrange- 
ment, consists in the presence of the glase 
| covering. In the first place, it is quite clear 
that this interferes in no w: ay with the trans- 
mission of the vital stimulus, light, Again, if 
the case be allowed to remain undisturbed for 
a day or two, either outside the window, or 
jagainst it within the room, we shall discover 


up in my bottle 
it would have made no 
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another beneficial effect of the glass in ex- 
cluding the quantity of sooty particles depo- 
sited on its surface, which would otherwise 
have fallen on the leaves, and interfered with | 
the process of respiration for which they are | 
specially designed. We shall also observe th: ut | 
the glass is covered w ithin, on the colder side, | 
with globules of moisture, and these tell us of 
another beneficial influence which it exerts. 


One difficulty experienced in growing plants | 
in London under the old method, consisted in | 


the dry character of the atmosphere of towns, 
compared with that of the country, and the 
consequent trouble in keepin; : pli ints. suffi- 
ciently watered. If the aoa be well satu- 
rated with water, this will rise in vapour, the 
escape of which is prevented by the glass. 
It consequently becomes condensed on its 
cold surface, streams down the side, and thus 
alternately rises and falls, little or no escape 
taking place, and many months, or even years, 
elapsing before a fresh supply is required. 
Again, the glass covering, though so closely | 
fitted as to exe clude soot ree dust, and prevent 
the escape of the watery vapour, is not in-| 
tended to be air-tight or  hanieetinilie sealed. 
If it were, the glass would be broken by the | 
first expans sion or contraction of the air con- 
tained within, which takes place with every 
rise and fall of temperature, and by which, to 
some extent, the chi uve of atmosphere neces- 
sary for the well-being of the plants is effected. | 


This is further ensured by the operation of a| 


law, by which the intermixture of 
gases is provided for. In order to understand | 
this, we must know something of the life of a 
plant. 
that of man, one kind of gas is emitted, and 
another inhaled. The gas given out differs 

in weight and other qualities from the sur- 
rounding air; but, in obedience to a law 
known among chemists as the “ diffusion 
law,” 
and the case; the external air, in like man- 
ner, effects an entrance, and this interchange 
continues until an intimate blending of the 
two is effected. The carl 


would, but for this law, accumulate in rooms 
and on the surface of the earth, and produce 
the most destructive results. In obedience to 


this, however, as soon as given out, it begins | 


to ascend in opposition to ihe 1 aws of gravity, 
and soon becomes lost in surrounding space, 
Such are some of the unseen processes going 
on around us, and thus marvellous are the 
silent workings of Nature! Another i impor- 
tant influence exercised by the glass consists 
in keeping the pl ints ina perfectly tre anquil | 
atmosphere, and thus enabling them to bear 
much greater degrees of heat and cold than 
they could do if e xposed to currents or even 
the ordinary agitation of the air, protecting 
from the injurious effect of these the full- 
blown flower, and preserving it fresh and 
perfect much longer than when it is exposed. 


different | 


In its process of respiration, as in| 


it finds its way out between the glass | 


onic acid gas ex- | 
haled by man is incapable of sustaining life ; 
and, being heavier than the atmosphere, it | 
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| Even cut flowers pl aced in a vase containing 
| water will last much longer if protected by a 
| bell-glass. In short, we isolate our plants, 
; place them as it were in a world of their own, 
| where all noxious influences are excluded, and 
| they are furnished with everything necessary 
| for their life and growth. 
| The various modifications in the form and 
| contents of the case are mere matters of taste. 
Its applications are various. It affords every 
inhabitant of the town the opportunity, at 
comparatively trifling expense and trouble, ot 
‘enjoying, on a limited scale, the beauties ot 
nature. Instead of the wearying view of walls 
and houses, he may, at one of his windows, 
have an elegantly constructed case, filled with 
fairy roses, fuchsias, heaths, &c., or with the 
graceful forms of ferns, and dwarf palms, 
delighting by their delicate tracery and varied 
j tints. Or, if means permit, a case of larger 
magnitucle may be built out from a study or 
breakfast-room, and a model of some old ruin 
be erected, or broken rock-work, with a 
fountain-basin in the centre, and plants 
dispersed around. Another advantage offered 
by this plan is, that if the cases are kept in 
the ordinary sitting-room which has a fire in 
it daily during the colder period of the year, 
|the denizens of a warmer clime will grow 
eoehe with perfect luxuriance, delighting us 
with their verdure in the depth of winter, 
and when the snow is on the ground, and the 
| bosom. of mother-earth closed up by frost, 
reminding us of a brighter and more genial 
season. To all who preserve a healthful and 
|natural feeling, the “ Ward Case ” will afford 
aried and continual pleasure, reminding them 
of vegetation of larger growth, and of scenery 
| more expan nded and majestic. Constant gra- 
| tification, too, is afforded by watching the 
growth of plants, especially of ‘the ferns, which 
exhibit fresh beauties at every stage of their 
development ; whilst amid the hurry of busi- 
ness and the anxieties of life, even a momen- 
itary glance at these humble members of 
creation thus fulfilling the purposes of their 
existence, cannot fail of imparting tran- 
quillity to the troubled spirit. 

To the sick room they are peculiarly 
adapted, and their office here is indeed that 
lof “ministering angels.” We know of no 
present so cheering and acceptable to the 
wasted sufferer as flowers. We have seen the 
| victim of disease, worn out by pain, and 
| almost dead to external impressions, suddenly 
|revive at their appearance, and the counte- 
nance light up as these friends of childhood 
were again welcomed. But the loveliest 
flowers are, at times, objectionable from their 
exhalations ; when cut, too, they are but short- 
| lived, and in severe seasons it is extremely 
difficult to procure a constant supply. None 
of these objections can apply to the closed 
case, for when the plants are once inserted, 
they require little or no attention, the perfume, 
if there be any, is confined, and many pre- 
serve their freshness in the coldest seasons. 
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wards off wind and re 
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low quite super the old one; 
he rarest palms and ferns in the magnific 
lection at Kew have been brought over 

his way, and every Iturist can bear 
stimony to its value. Mr. Fortune, in the 
dition of his “ Wanderings in Chi 
relati sti e of the old and 
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calculable benefits conferred 1 
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where they were previously unknown. When 
Mr. Williams, the missionary, left England 
for the Navigator 1 1839, he took 
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sleet lal 
with him in one of the glazed cases, among 
other plants, a species of banana, ‘This 
reached Upolu, one of the group, in a healthy 
condition, was transplanted, and, in May, 
1840, bore a fine cluster of fruit exceeding 
three hundred in number, and weighing 
nearly a ea 
then died, leaving 
young ones, which were distributed to various 
parts of the Island, and multiplied in the 
same ratio. To “estimate the importane e of | 
the introduction of this pl: mt, we must bear | 
in mind the great quantity of nutritious food | 
furnish <l by the banana. Humboldt says, 
that he was never wearied with astonishment | 
at the smallness of the portion of soil which, | 
in Mexico and the adjoining provinces, would 
yield sustenance to a may for a year, and | 
that the same extent of ground which, in 
wheat, would maintain aie two persons, 
would yield sustenance, under the banana, 
to fifty.” 

Whilst large prizes are annually awarded 
to new pansies, tulips, and other ephemeral 
monstrosities in the vegetable world, the in- 
ventor of the ‘ ‘miniature conservat ory has, 
we believe, received no testimonial whatever 


of the services he has rendered to horticulture | 


from those who have been most benefited by 
the invention. He reaps his reward, how- 
ever, in the consciousness of the good he has 
done “in his generation,” and in the feeling 
that, in the homes of many, his name, asso- 
ciated with ferns and flowers, has become a 


behind more than thirty | about 


| proper 


| Philadelphia. 


| address on a letter of introduction ; and, when 
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CHIPS 


“ STREETOGRAPHY.” 

THoven we English flatter ourse:ves that 
those systems of general and social polity— 
which we are pleased to term the British 
Coustitution—gcive to existence more security 
and liberty than is ensured to our Continental 
brethren ; yet in the smaller arrangements 
for public convenience we are, compared with 
them, barbarians. The details of municipal 
management in France, for example, are 
infinitely superior to the arrangements made 
for the ‘English towns’- -people by those knots 
of | well-fed wisdom C orporations. In France 
it is always possible for a stranger to find his 





way to any street ; and to know its name 
when he is in it; in England, impossible. 
In Paris, the dullest Dutchman or most 
opium- -soddened Turk never need lose his way 
in an intricate neighbourhood, because labe is 
tell him, in large ‘and legible’ letters at the 
corner of each street, those he wants; but 
set down the cleverest country gentleman in 
any one part of London, to find” his way to any 
other part of it with the best map to be got, 
and he will be only able to find it nae ab; 
for those who have the ordering of these 
things in certain districts of the Metropolis, 


5 Seng that the names of streets ought to 
——== 
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be known by the world at large by instinct, 
take little care about getting them wr it e 

The other day a ge ntleman of Coblentz, 
43 Fs af 
dint of several cabs and endless enquiries, 
found out at last the residence of young 


nh up. 


by 


| baronet to whom he was accredited, near Port- 
The parent plant} man Square. 


He was unusually methodical 
even for a German, and had 
care to note down the name 


trifles, 
taken very good 


| of the street in which he had fixed his tem- 


porary lodging. The baronet, when he was 


taking leave, naturally enquired where he 
should have the pleasure of returning the 
visit? The German produced his pocket- book 
and gravely read from “ Number a 
Stick-no-bill- oeee tt.” “Stick no bills” i 


| the only words he could find written up against 


the houses, he of course, adopted them, as his 
address.—A similar mistake is re- 
of an American, from Fourth Street, 
He too was in search of the 


corded 


he got into the stre et, actus ully disbelieved the 
information given to him, that he had arrived 
at his proper destination. “ Don’t I see,” he 
said, looking up at the corner, “that this is 
F. P. Sixteen-feet Street ?”—and returned to 
his hotel without delivering his letter. 

The rustiest select vestryman of the old- 
school is unable to deny that the name of 
every street ous ght—for the convenience of the 
inhabiting, but more especially for that of 
the v isiting-public—to be distinctly and legibly 
inscribed at the corners of every street in 
Great Britain; within the range ‘of ordinary 
visions, and not some twenty feet high, to be 
obscured by the friezes of shop- fronts and the 
balconies of private houses. ‘This very neces- 
sary job should be snatched from the negle 
of the various parochial officers, and put into 
the hands of the Commissioners of Police ; 
together with several other small r I 
a very great deal too numerous for the limit 
of a “ Chip.” 

We will not dismiss this suggestion without 
pointing out that in every improvement in 
Streetography (Like Bentham, we coin as we 
require, and defy the Dic tionary) some v variet 
in the names of our public ways would be very 
advantageous. As the sponsors of old street 
have exhausted all the Charles’s, George’: 
Mary’s, and other common-place nomencla- 
tures, the respectability of streets in progress 
(and they are legion) might not be damaged 
by being designated by the names of a few of 
the benefactors of our race—our eminent in- 
ventors, divines, poets, and artists. But while 
the naming of thoroughfares is left to indi- 
vidual caprice, the inestimable confusion of 
metropolitan topography will continue to 
be worse and worse confounded. Already, 
according to the “ London Directory,” there are 
streets, squares, terraces, and groves, which are 
honoured with the names of “ Victoria” or 
“ Albert” in twenty-five instances. Thirty- 
four London thoroughfares bear the title of 
York, and twenty-three that of Gloucester ; 


eforms, * 
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of Wellington “ Places” dene, there are ten ; 
besides several Wellington Streets and Squares. 
Royalty spreads its titles over miles and 
miles: there are no fewer than thirty-seven 
King Streets, twenty-seven Queen Streets, 
twenty-two Prince’s Streets, and seventeen 
Duke Streets ; not to mention Courts, Alleys, 
Terraces, and brick-and-mortar “ Groves 

innumerable, with one or other of these desig- 
nations. The list is to be swollen to an end- 


less confusion ; and without some improved 
system of “Streetography,” it will soon be as 
impossible for a stranger to find a Londoner 
in London, as it is to trace a fly through the 
tangled intricacies of a spider’s web. 


LAND HO!—PORT JACKSON. 

An esteemed Contributor has laid open a 
page of his travelling note-bote, to allow us 
to extract the following graphic “ Chip” :— 

“Lanp Ho!” cried the look-out. 
sound to the weary landsman !—a sound asso- 


ciated with liberty and society, a walk on| 
|the town, above a cloud of dust, I 
|proaching a huge lumbering mass, 


turf, a dinner of fresh meat and green vege- 
tables, clear water to drink, and something to 
do. The dark line in the horizon was Terra 
Australis, the land of my dreams. 
proached more near, I was not greeted, as 
I had hoped, by sloping shores of yellow 
sands, or hills covered with green pasture, or 
clad with the bright-coloured forests 
southern climes ; but far above us towered an 
iron-bound coast, dark, desolate, barren, pre- 
cipitous, against which the long rolling swell 
of the Pacific broke with a dull “disheartening 
sound, 

No wonder that the first discoverers, who 
coasted along its shores in the midst of w ‘intry 
tempests, abandoned it, after little investiga- 
tion, as an uninhabitable land, the dwelling- 


place of demons, whose voices they fancied | 


they heard in the wailing of the wind among 
the inaccessible clitis. 

But soon a pilot boarded from a stout whale- 
boat, rowed by a dozen New Zealanders. He 
reached the rocks which, divided by a narrow 
cleft, or canal, and towering above the coast 
line, are the sailors’ landmark, known as 


Sydney Heads,—the cleft that Captain Cook | 
| leaders, 


overlooked, considering it a mere boat harbour. 
Steering under easy sail through this narrow 
channel, the scene changed, “as by stroke of 
an enchanter’s wand,” and Port Jackson lay 
before us, stretching for miles like a broad 
silent river, studded with shrub-covered 
islands ; on either hand of the shores, the 
gardens and pleasure-grounds of villas and 
villages descended to the water’s edge ; 
pleasure-boats of every variety of build and 
size, wherries and canoes, cutters, schooners, 
and Indians, glided about, gay with flags and 
streamers, and laden with joyous parties, zig- 
zagged around like a nautical masquerade. 
Every moment we passed some tall merchant- 
ship at anchor,—for in this land-locked lake all 
the navies of the world might anchor safely. 





Shonid 


| fast was almost universal. 


As we ap- | 


of | 
then another and another followed, 
| counted five pair of elephantine beasts, draw- 
|ing a rude cart, composed of two high wheels 





lot his brown-red, 
|his hands he carried a whip, at least twenty 


| humbly along on the off-side. 





It was Sunday « evening, and ‘the church 
bells clanged sweetly across the waters, 
mingling in harmonious discord with the 
distant sounds of profane music from the 
pleasure parties. On we sailed, until we 
reached the narrow peninsula where, fifty 
years previously, trees grew and savages 
dwelt, and where now st: mds one of the most 
prosperous cities in the world,—there, in deep 
water, close along shore at Cambell’s wharf, 
we moored, 

In the buildings there was nothing to 
denote a foreign city, unless it were the | pre- 
valence of green jalousés, and the extra- 
ordinary irregularity in principal streets, — 


'a wooden or brick cott: ge next to a lofty 


plate-glass fronted shop in true Regent Street 
style. There were no beggars, and no half. 
starved wretches among the working-classes, 
In strolling early in the mor ning through the 
streets where the w orking-classes live, the 
smell and sound of meat frizzling for bree uk- 


One day, while strolling in the outskirts of 
Saw ap- 

like a 
moving haysts ack, swaying from side to side, 
and I he: wd the er eaking of wheels in the dis- 
tance, and a volley of strange oaths accom- 
panied the sharp cracking of a whip; presently 
the horns of a pair of monstrous bullocks ap- 
peared, straining solemnly at their yokes; 
until I 


and a platform without sides, upon which was 
packed and piled bales of wool full fourteen 
feet in height.. Close to the near wheel 
stalked the “driver, a tall, broad-shouldered, 
sunburnt, care-worn man, with long shaggy 
hair f falling from beneath a sugar-loat shaped 
grass hat, and a month’s beard on his dusty 
chin; dressed in half-boots, coarse, short, 
fustian trousers, a red silk handkerchief round 
his waist, and a dark blue cotton shirt, with 
the sleeves rolled right wp to the shoulders 
brawny, hairy arms. In 


feet long, with the thong of which, with per- 
fect ease, he every now ¢ and then laid into his 
accompanying each stroke with a 
tremendous oath. 

A little mean looking man, shabbily dressed 
in something of the same costume, trotted 
Three huge 
ferocious dogs were chained under the axle ‘of 
the dray. This was a load of the golden fleece 
of Australia, and its guardians ‘the bullock 
driver and bullock watchman. ‘The dust, the 
creaking of the wheels, and the ej ‘aculation of 
the driver had se arcely melted away, when 
up dashed a party of horsemen splendidly 
mounted and sunburnt, but less coarse and 
worn in features than the bullock driver, 
with long beards and moustaches and lon: 
flowing hair, some in old shooting jackets, 
some in coloured woollen shirts, a all in 
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atched fustian trousers; one, the youngest, 
fad a pair of white trousers, very smart, 
tucked into a pair of long boots—he was the 
dandy, I presume ; some smoked short pipes ; 


of his a short time since happened—though 
quite unintentionally—on his part, to walk 
into a private room connected with the esta- 
blishment of a wholesale tea-dealer, and 


all were in the highest and most uproarious|there he saw the people actually at work 
spirits. Their costume would have been dear | converting the black tea into green ; the pro- 
in Holywell Street at twenty shillings, and! prietor soon discovered his presence jin the 
their horses cheap at Tattersall’s at one| room, and before him, in no measured terms, 
hundred pounds, These were a party of| severely reprimanded the workmen for having 
gentlemen squatters coming down after a year | permitted a stranger to enter.” 

or two in the bush, to transact business and | — 








refresh in the great city of Australia. 


DEATH IN THE TEAPOT. 

By the help of Mr. Slivers, we were enabled 
ina recent number to expose to an injured 
public some of the ingredients of metropolitan 
milk—* London Genuine particular.” A cor- 
respondent now makes a further revelation of 
how our tea-pots are defiled when it is inno- 
cently supposed that a pure beverage is in 
course of concoction. 

“ A short time since,” he says, “a friend of | 
mine, a chemist in Manchester, was applied | 
to for a quantity of French chalk, a species 
of talc, in fine powder ; the party who pur- 
chased it, used regularly several pounds a 
week ; not being an article of usual sale in 
such quantity, our friend became curious to 
know to what use it could be applied; on 
asking the wholesale dealer who supplied 
him, he stated his belief, that it was used in 
‘facing’ tea (the last process of converting 
black tea into green), and that within the last 
month or two, he had sold in Manchester 
upwards of a thousand pounds of it. Our 
friend the chemist then instituted a series of 
experiments, and the result proved that a great 
deal, if not all the common green tea used in 
this country is coloured artificially. The very 
first experiment demonstrated fraud. The 
plan adopted was as follows:—A 1ew spoon- 
fuls of green tea at five shillings a pound, 
were placed on a small sieve, and held under 
a gentle stream of cold water flowing from a 
tap for the space of four or five minutes. 
The tea quikiy changed its colour from 
green to a dull yellow, and upon drying with 
a very gentle heat gradually assumed the 
appearance of ordinary black tea. On making 
a minute microscopic examination of the 
colouring matter washed from the leaf, and 
which was caught in a vessel below, it ap- 
peared to be composed of three substances, 
oe of yellow, blue, and white. The 
blue was proved to be Prussian blue—the 
yellow thought to be the turmeric, and the 
white, French chalk. If the two former be 
mixed together in very fine powder, they will 
give a green of any required shade. It is 
made to adhere to the tea-leaf by some adhe- 
Sive matter, and then it is “faced” by the 
French chalk, to give it the pearly appear- 
ance so much liked. 

“This simple experiment any one can per- 





CITY GRAVES. 

I WALKED straight through the gathering fi 
By drains and ditches fed, 

Until I saw the City church 
High towering over head, 

And came to where the grave-yard holds 
Its half-unburied dead ! 


or 
o 


Hard by the Thames, those high-piled graves 
Higher and higher grow, 

Where living men, at morn and eve, 
By thousands come and go; 

Where ledgers pile the desks above, 
And gold lies hid below. 


Within those walls, the peace of death-— 
Without, life’s ceaseless din ; 

The toiler, at his work, can see 
The tombs of his mouldering kin; 

And the living without, grow, day by day, 
‘More like the dead within. 


I saw the wheezy beadle pause, 
Panting with gold and lace, 

He turned the key in its creaking lock, 
With handkerchief over his face. 

And pale-faced urchins gambolled round 
The “ consecrated” place. 


I saw from out the earth peep forth 
The white and glistening bones, 

With jagged ends of coffin-planks, 
That e’en the worm disowns; 

And once a smooth round skull rolled on, 
Like a football, on the stones. 


I thought of those who bear the sounds 
Of Life across the foam, 

In foreign climes, in savage lands, 
Who rear Religions dome ; 

yy $ me 

They might have taught our rulers first 
To spare our lives at home. 


Too late the wished-for boon has come, 
Too late wiped out the stain— 

No Schedule shall restore to health, 
No Act give life again 

To the thousands whom, in bygone years, 
Our City Graves have slain ! 


THE HUNTERIAN MUSEUM. 


Lonpon is full of strong contrasts, and one of 
them may be met with in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
Two large public buildings adorn that fine 
open square—as different in character, appear- 
ance, associations, and objects as two struc- 
tures could be—the one appertaining to law, 
and the other to physic. 

Lincoln’s-Inn Hall is a noble-looking place, 





form. A gentleman assured me that a friend|in the English style that perhaps suits our 
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English climate better than any other—with | 
red brick walls, gables, towers, and buttresses, 
and a wk 
building fit for the usages of hospitality or the 
despatch of legal business. 

The see ond. of the 
warm red brick, presents a cold stone, stately 
classic front, adorned by a row of tall Greci: in 
columns, under which we pass to enter the 
In two minutes we are in a different 
world. Without, we lett 
life and living bustle ; within, we find a stiller, 
calmer company. We walk amidst an abun- 
dant harvest yielded by death to teach the 
lesson of how life continues, and we come in 
ibsolute contact with some things that moved 
upon the earth before the Flood. About us 
are innumerable forms in which life has been. 
Now all are quict in the serene dignity 
death. Very few minutes are generally 
enough to calm down the minds of those who 
may visit two buildings in — sion— 
who, after seeing the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, will 

Seatican 
‘ollege of Surgeons. 

witness here the 
om, we are startled 
s or its taints. The museum is 
architectural building, light xd from 
and at first glance 
of mahogany, 
raised the occupation of a regime 

skeletons and an army of bottles. 
and galleries run round the place, from the 
floor to the roof, and every shelf is crowded 
with specimens ¢ f all sizes and colours. Upon 
the front of the galleri 

rious kinds, ar 
some of gigantic size, 
belonged to the cre 


place. 
i 


pass along the square and enter the 
Museum at the ¢ 

But 
the 


if we 


dissecting-r by none 


t 


of it 
larg 


S grossn¢ 
re 
seems to be a noble 


and plate-cla 


bove, 


7 
hall stone, ss. 
for 


Shelves 


Sy skull 
ed, and amongst them 
which we soon learn 
‘atures the traveller Bruce 
of, as the mysterious Sauga of Central 
Africa. From the door we enter at, to the 
reme end the place, run two rows 
mahogany, , the lower por- 
ti ms filled with drawers co ntaini ng specimens 
for reference, and the tops covered with others 
more beauty or interest. These 
divide the fioor into three straig} 
along which, at regular intervals, are pedest 
to support various things too large for en- 
closure. Nearest the door are the oldest and 
most curious of t ntents of the place—the 
relics of huge monsters who roved in the 
primeval wilds of our earth long before the 
Flood. 

These are the ancient glyptodon, the still 
older mylodon, and the megatherium, mor 
ancient than either. 
these extinct monsters, 
them upon the other bony relics disposed 
about the place, we see, at once, how im- 
mensely larger some of the animals of our 
earth once were, than they are now. The 
skeleton of the elephant, at the opposite end 
of the a and the bones of the hippopotamus, 
close by, look small in comparison with those 
of the creatures no longer found alive, 
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le spanning roof, betokening a noble | 
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an atmosphere of 
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revelations of 


| for 


and ition—this Hall of 
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xistence is now one of the romances 
geology and of the animal world. The 
is only existing creature that can 
comparison W ith the ica ne monsters 
s shown by the » bones in this 

place and of the skeleton 
have no perfect specimen, because the building 
is not laree e nough to a Lit, and the college 
wants finds to build a place for the reception 
ature that would make this national 
more complet Amid the real 
of the place we cannot avoid wishing it 
perfect. The skeleton of a whale was 
exhibited in London some years a and 
attracted much notice; but it was taken away, 
and is now in France. Another may be seen 
in the Museum at Berlin. We ought to have 
a 1e in the Hunterian Collection, 
The of the College has been liberally 
poured out to secure the strange old-world 
relics. One Don Pedro de Angelis, an active 
lector, who secured the bones of the glyp- 
‘idence 1d mylodon, on the alluvial plains near 
Buenos Ayres, received for them no less than 
three hundred pounds thirteen shil for 
3 of the mastodon, found in Kentucky, 
speculative gentleman got one hun- 
sixty pounds; whilst a Mr. Cum- 
one hundred and six pounds 
a set choice shells he collected in the 
Philippine Islands ; making together a hand- 
sum well spent to enrich the collection. 
Everything, however, need not be sacrificed 
the past. The creatures of our period 
deserve a place, the more so since the exten- 
and of whaling energy, 
ultimate extinction of the mam- 
If the College cannot afiord 
building to make room for a 
whale, the extension be made by the 
Government. Mr. Arnott, the President of 
the College, should plead the cause of science 
to Lord John Russell; and the minister— 
himself an author as well as a statesman— 
varcely withstand the appeal now that 

an exc hequer bal: anc ein hs und. 

considerati what might be in 
the Hunterian Museur divert our 
attention from the many things it contains 
Waiking along the central path we eradually 
obtain an idea of how abundant these riches 
are. We see around contributions from all 
countries; hundreds of skeletons; but not 
one horror. All are clean, calm, and white— 
bones, dry bones—but standing up in all the 
charac teristic attitudes of life, Asia sends 
its elephant; Africa its cameleopard, and 
its hippopotamus ; the new work d of Ausira- 
lasia, its gigantic extinct bird, the Dinornis ol 
New Zealand ; Europe, a of extinct, 
gigantic deer. The birds of the air, the beasts 
of the fiek l, the fishes of the sea, the myriad 
of creeping things, the reptiles of oozy rivers 
and marshes, and dark fore sts, send each their 
contribution to this assemblage of all things 
—this bony parliament of the natur: al crea- 
Skeleton Assembly—this 
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Post Mortem Palac Al 1 rest abate te in com- 
yany. Lions and Soains dolphins, turtles, 
“sharks are on the very best terms with 
eac eagles, hawks, swans, and pigeons 
perch in harmony. 
animal economy are also displayed. One case 
contains skulls from all parts of the globe ; 
in another brains various 
beautifully preserved, and abundant enough 
to satiate the wildest phrenologist ; a third 
has stomachs sufiicient to startle any number 
of aldermen, to outdo in capacity the 
laeeed of luxurious corporations. ‘The noblest 
and the meanest of created things send each 
their contribution ; from the mammoth to the 
mouse,—from man to the ape. 

In one case are illustrations of the 
durability of the skin of different creatur 
and amongst others is a specimen of the 
tegument the extinct animal giant, 
wammoth, discovered in the frozen soil 
Siberia, where it must have lain bound up in 
its crystal prison doubtless not for hundreds, 
but for thousands, of years. The story of 
discovery is told in the Catalogue, and 
worth repeating :— 

“A Tungusian hunter 
ivory, who had 
peninsula of Tamul, 
Lena, near the 


and 
h other ; 


are of creatures, 


or 


sole 


of the 


its 
is 
and collector of fossil 
micrated in 1799 to the 
at the mouth of the 
seventieth degree of north 
latitude, one day eived, amongst the 
blocks of ice and frozen soil, a shapeless mass, 
which in the following year was more dis- 
engaged and showed two projecting parts. 
in 1803, part of the ice between the earth 
and the observed body—which was then 
cognised as that of a mammoth, yielding the 
tusks comaneniy found in the soil of that 
coast—having melted more rapidly than the 
rest, the enormous mass fell by its own weight 
ona bank of sand. Of this, two Tungusians, 
who accompani 
the fact, were witnesses. 
March, 1804, the discoverer came to ] 
mammoth, and having cut off the tusks, ex 
changed them with a merchant 

the value of fifty rubles. Two years after- 
wards, or the seventh after the discovery 
the mammoth, Mr. Adams visitos the spot, 
and found the mammoth still in the same 
place, but altogether rautilated : the Jakutski 
of the neighbourhood had cut off the flesh, 
with which they fed their dogs during the 
scarcity. Wild beasts, such as white bears 
wolves, wolverines, and foxes, also fed upon 
it, and the traces of their footste “ps were seen 
around. The skeleton, almost entirely cleared | 
of its flesh, remained whole, with the excep- 
tion of one fore-leg, probably dragged off by 
the bears. 
skeleton, still held together 
and by parts of the skin. The head was 
covered with a dry skin; one of the ears, 
well preserved, was furnished with a tuft of 
hair, The point of the lower lip had been 
ghawed ; and the upper one, with the pro- 
hosci 8, having been devoured, the molar teeth! 
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could be peresived. The brain was still in 
the cranium, but appeared dried up. The 
parts least injured were one fore-foot and one 
hind-foot ; they were covered with skin, and 
had still the attached. The skin, 
iree-fourths were saved, was of 
grey colour, covered with a reddish 
The damp- 
ness of the spot where the animal had lain so 
long, had i degree destroyed the hair. 
The entire skeleton, from the fore-part of the 
akull to the end of the mutilated tail, measured 
ixteen feet four inches; its height was nine 
fe ‘+ four inches. The tusks measured along 
the curve nine feet six inches, and in a 
straight line, from the base to the point, 
thre » feet seven inches. 
“Mr. Adams collected the bones. 
tached the skin on the side on which the 
animal had lain, which was well preserved ; 
the weight of the skin was such, that ten 
persons found great difficulty in transporting 
it to the shore. After this, the ground was 
dug in different places to ascei whether 
any of its bones were buried, but principally 
to collect all the hairs which the white bears 
had trod into the ground whilst devouring 
the flesh, and more than thirty-six pounds’ 
veight of hair were thus recovered. The 
tusks were re-purchased at Jakustk, and the 
whole sent thence to St. Petersburgh, where 
the skeleton is now mounted.” 

Very many heads and hands have 
buted to complete this museum. its 
name indicates, the founder of the collection 
was the self-educated, self-elevated physiolo- 
gist, John Hunter, whe, born to the condition 
of a village carpenter, raised himself to the 
foremost rank as an investigator of the laws 
of Nature. Hunter did not accept as truth, 
all that was told him; nor did he rest content 
with what his predecessors had done or said ; 
but, intent upon the discovery of facts, he 
went to work for himself. Animal and vege- 
table products ofall kinds were materials full of 
interest to him ; come whence they would, they 

> made to contribute to his knowledge of 
natural things ; and when his skill and his 
fame grew, and as skill and fame gave money 
and power, both were used for the acquisition 
of a larger stock of materials for observation. 

During his lifetime he prepared and accu- 
mulated a marveilous number of specimens; 
,/and when his sudden death whilst attending 
at St. George’s Hospital, brought enemies and 
friends alike to a recognition of his great 
services to science, it was determined to buy 
his museum, with funds provided by the 
pub lic purse, and to place its contents where 
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The valuable charge was first offered to the 

College of Physicians, and declined upon the 
olin that they were too poor. It was next 
offered to the College of Surgeons, and 
accepted. The Government voted a portion 
of the money necessary for building a museum, 


the College finding the rest. Since then, 
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without any help from the taxes, the collec-| the human family was not, however, fated to 
tion has been increased and enriched from | be utterly lost. A hundred years might pass 
various sources. without producing another man of the same 

Fifteen hundred pounds were given for| height; extraordinary exertions were made 
tifteen hundred preparations left behind him | to secure his skeleton, and John Hunter 
by Sir Astley Cooper ; four hundred and fifty | succeeded in adding it to his museum, but 
pounds were given for four hundred and fifty | not without an expenditure of a very large 
made by Mr. Liston; eight hundred and|sum of money to the depraved associates of 
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sixty-eight pounds for preparations made by 


“old Brooks,” and seven hundred and sixty | 


pounds for a number of specimens prepared 
by Mr. Langstaff. 


bined supply makes up what we see—un- 
doubtedly the finest physiological collection 
in the world. 
thing to its present perfection has been very 
great. Since the museum has been in charge 
of the College, it is calculated that they have 
spent upon it, in specimens, salaries, cata- 
logues, and preservation (a very costly busi- 
ness) upwards of sixty-six thousand pounds, 
With the consequences entailed by its 
custody (ingloriously escaped by the College 


o * } 
of Physicians) the sum spent has been much 


larger still. This has come almost wholly 


out of the fees paid for diplomas, the College 
having no property in houses or lands ; and 
such being the case, now that they see the 
museum has grown and grown till it almost | 
chokes up the existing space for its reception 


—large though that be—and now that speci- 
mens are hidden up for want of space for their 
display ; the public may fairly demand that 
aid from some source may be given for its 
proper expansion. In other countries the 
Government are foremost in their provision 


for science; in ours, the public voice has | 
often to be raised again and again before a| 
scanty dole is afforded for such public pur-| 


poses. About three thousand a-year is now 
spent out of the funds of the surgical public 
for keeping up this national museum—open 


to the nation without fee or stint, with no} 
twopenny fee at the door, as they have at| 


St. Paul’s—a museum into which the contri- 
butions of science are ever and anon pouring 
new abundance. The Government of France, 
or Prussia, or Russia, if they had such an 
institution, would surely not stint something 
for house-room. Why should the Govern- 
ment of England ? 

Whilst to the scientific this museum affords 


ample means for. study, it has also points of 


deep interest and instruction for the simplest 
of unlettered visitors. On a pedestal in the 
centre of the room, stands the skeleton eight 
feet high of the Irish giant, O’ Byrne, the living 
human wonder of his day. He died about 
seventy years ago, when only twenty-two 
years old, his death being hastened by his 
love for drink. His last fears were, that his 


enormous frame might fall into the hands of 


the doctors, and he made those about him 
promise to carry his body out to sea, and 
sink it there. So remarkable a specimen of 


Innumerable things have | 
. . . ‘f ! 
been given by different scientific surgeons | 

. . | 
and others, until the total of the com- 


The whole cost of bringing the | 


| “the 





the drunken dead giant. Beside O’Byrne’s 
skeleton are those of an adult man and 
woman of the ordinary stature, and the con- 
trast is sufficiently complete. A more striking 
one, however, is secured by a fourth skeleton, 
that of a little woman, known thirty years 
ago, as the Sicilian Dwarf. Her name was 
Caroline Crachami, and she was exhibited in 
various parts of England, being much less 
than two feet high! She died in Old Bond 


| . 9s 
| Street, in 1824, and her skeleton measures but 


twenty inches. The man who put up her skele- 
ton, had evidently a dash of the satirist in his 
composition ; for at the foot of the tiny bony 
frame lies a silk stocking that once clothed 
the dwarf’s leg, and a little ring filled with 
pearls, and a ruby that once encircled her 
finger. The glitter of the gew-gaws is a 
silent commentary on the vanities once allied 
to the dry bones they now lie beside—vanities 
not limited to poor dwarfs. 

Beyond the human giant, loom the bones 
of a quadruped the skeleton of poor Chuny, 
mad elephant of Exeter Change.” 
Many of our readers will remember the days 
when Zoological Gardens were unknown in 
England, and when Exeter Change projected 
half across the present Strand near the end of 
Catherine Street, and ran for a considerable 
distance down towards Charing Cross—the 
under part being an arcade for the sale of 
nick-nacks, and the upper stories being full of 
caged wild-beasts. Those who remember that 
old favourite haunt of shopping ladies and 


| sight-seeing Londoners, will remember also 


the day when the town was alarmed by news 
that the elephant had gone mad, with love 
and tooth-ache, and was breaking out of his 
den ; and how, in spite of drugs by pailsful, 
and poisons by the pound, he could be neither 
cured nor killed ; and how, at last, men were 
summoned from the neighbourhood armed 
with guns to fire upon the enraged creature, 
and at last a file of grenadiers were sent for, 
and all fired, and fired more than two hun- 
dred muskets and rifle shots in vain, until at 
length one ball took effect in the poor crazy 
monster’s brain. To all who remember these 
things, Chuny will appear an old acquaintance 
when they see him in the-College Museum, 
for which he was bought at a cost of two hun- 
dred pounds. 

Round about the museum are many 
other smaller objects of attraction. The 
paper nautilus is there with a word in 
the catalogue, dissipating the old poetical 
notion that their expanded arms are used as 
sails ; also some beautiful Italian models ot 
the torpedo—the fishy living galvanic battery 
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some cases of most curiously dissected insects, 
and also some skeletons of fish, showing, each 
in its proper place, the multitude of small 
pones that bother the hasty epicure. One of 
the specimens is a trout caught at Drayton 
Manor. It weighed twenty-two pounds, and 


was sent by Sir Robert Peel, as a curiosity, to | 
the College, when the council, in compliment | 


to the statesman who dealt so much more 
liberally with science than many other 
ministers had done, spent a round sum in 
putting up the skeleton in the present 
style. 

Besides remarkable instances of normal 
structure, many curious freaks of nature are 
there also; some of them being in a small 
additional room on the left of the hall. One 
of these, the child with two skulls, may be 
mentioned. It is the skeleton of a boy born 
in Bengal, about seventy years ago. Here is 
the description from the catalogue :—* The 
child was healthy and was more than four 
years old at the time ofits death, which was 
occasioned by the bite of a poisonous snake. 
When born, the body of the child was na- 
turally formed, but the head appeared double, 
there being, besides the proper head of the 
child, another of the same size, and to ap- 
pearance almost equally perfect, attached to 
its upper part. This upper head was upside 
down, the two being united together by a 
firm adhesion between their crowns, but with- 


out any indentation at their union, there being 
a smooth continued surface from one to the 


other. The face of the upper head was not 
over that of the lower, but had an oblique 
position, the centre of it being immediately 
above the right eye. When the child was 
six months old, both of the heads were 
covered with black hair, in nearly the same 
quantity. At this period the skulls seemed 
to have been completely ossified, except a 
small space on the top. The eyelids of 
the superior head were never completely shut, 
but remained a little open, even when the 
child was asleep, and the eyeballs moved at 
random. When the child was roused, the 
eyes of both heads moved at the same time ; 
but those of the superior head did not appear 
to be directed to the same object, but wan- 
dered in different directions. The tears 
flowed from the eyes of the superior head 
almost constantly, but never from the eyes of 
the other except when crying. The superior 
head seemed to sympathise with the child in 
most of its natural actions. When the child 
cried, the features of this head were affected 
ina similar manner, and the tears flowed 
plentifully. When it sucked the mother, from 
the mouth of the superior head the saliva 
‘lowed more copiously than at any other time, 
lor it always flowed a little from it. When 
the child smiled, the features of the superior 
head sympathised in that action. When the 
skin of the superior head was pinched, the 
child seemed to feel little or no pain, at least 
hot in the same proportion as was felt from a 
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similar violence being committed on its own 
head or body.” A fuller account of this re- 
markable case of monstrosity may be found in 
the “Philosophical Transactions,” by those 


| who like to seek it. 


Many other things equally strange might 
be named, were it needful, for the smaller 
museum is half-full of curious things. There 
are, for instance, illustrations of two of the 
most marvellous cures, or rather escapes, on 
record :—such as the bones of the front of the 
chest of a man who was literally impaled by 


ja gig shaft, but recovered; a second. are 


drawings to illustrate the injuries of another 
man, a sailor, who was pinned to the deck by 


|an iron spike at the end of a mast, weighing 


six hundred pounds, but who yet recovered, 
and is believed to be yet alive, and well, in 
Wales. The crowning curiosities, however, 
are not named in the catalogue, though they 
stand in two small bottles, on a mahogany 
pedestal, in the centre of this smaller room. 
To a man with a soul for identicals, they must 
offer great attraction, for they are two por- 
tions of the small intestine of the Emperor 
Napoleon, showing the presence of the can- 
cerous disease that killed him, These post- 
mortem relics were removed by a French 
surgeon who assisted in opening the body of 
the deceased conqueror, and were given by 
him to Barry O’Meara, who presented them 
to Sir Astley Cooper. They offer scientific 
and historical evidence of the cause of the 
great man’s death. Some time ago a card 
leant against the bottles, explaining the nature 
of their contents, but more than once a French 
visitor to the place became excited, and even 
violent, on seeing the relics of their venerated 
chief. One day a perfect scene occurred :— 
“ Perfide Albion!” shrieked a wild Gaul, 
whose enthusiasm seemed as though it had 
been fed upon Cognac. “ Perfide Albion!” 
again and more loudly rang through the 
usually quiet hall. “ Not sufficient to have 
your Vaterloo Bridge, your Vaterloo Place, 
your Vaterloo boots, but you put violent 
hands on de grand Emperor himself. Per- 
fide! perfide! perfide!” he yelled again, and 
had he not been restrained, would have run a 
Gallic muck among the bones and bottles 
that would have been recollected for many ¢ 
day. From that time the pathoiogical record 
of Napoleon’s fatal malady has been un- 
numbered, and—to the million— unrecog- 
nisable. 

A popular enquiry of the place is, “ Where ’s 
Mrs. Van Butchell? Which is Mrs. Van 
Butchell?” The lady in question was the 
first wife of Martin Van Butchell, a cele- 
brated quack doctor, who, eighty years ago, 
used to ride in Hyde Park a pony painted 
blue, green, and red, as an advertisement of 
himself and his pretended cures. When the 
good lady died, her husband employed some 
eminent medical men of the day to try a mode 
of preserving her remains, and they were 
accordingly embalmed with turpentine and 
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a 
camphorated spirits of wine. Seventy-iive | saccharine sap and reducing it to sugar is, at 
years oe elapsed since it was done, and| present, rude, and perhaps wasteful, The 
Mrs. Van Butchell, judging by her head, is | Senne are perforated with an auger in an 
still a most respectable mummy. Another} oblique upward direction, at about twenty 
female, who desired about the same period to|inches from the ground, and on the south 
be so ‘treated after her demise, and whose/side. The trough, which is to receive the 
wish was realised, is in a similar state of pre-|sap is placed at the foot of the tree, and 
servation. But we have said enough. Let | left there throughout the day, at the close of 
those who would know more of the fine| which its contents are poured into casks, or 
collection, go and search out its curiosities |iuto a —_ trough made of the hollowed 
for themselves. jtrunk of a birch tree, The evaporation is 
— —__—__—— : preg up oe a brisk fire, night and day, until 
THE WEALTH OF THE WOODS. _ | tie liquid is reduced to asyrup. Iti is then 
ites }strained through a blanket. Afterwards it 
THOSE ulicultivated regions, dotted here | is boiled till reduced to the proper consistency 
and there with trees, and serried everywhere | for being poured into the moulds, When 
with brambles, which we of Europe call a) properly refined, the maple-sugar of New 
forest, is a garden compared with the least Brunswick equals in quality and beauty the 
extensive forest of New Brunswick. A finest sugar consumed in Europe. Maple sap 
saunter only a few hundred yards from ais also convertible into vinegar by acetous 
New Brunswick settlement suddenly brings | fermentation under the rays of the sun. 
you to a barrier of trees, firmly rooted, side| M: aple-sugar is consumed throughout New 
by side, in the severest military order, and | Brunswick, and in various other parts of the 
you are told that that (pointing between the | American Continent. Some of the sugaries 
crevices of the trees) is your way into the|tap eight hundred trees annually ; yet ‘these 
forest; the reflection at once passes through ! trees, so valuable for their saccharine matter 
your mind that the famed Daniel Lambert} (and the extraction of which does not 
would have been an indifferent backwoodsman. | retard their growth), have been indiseri- 
However you are in a North American wil-| minately felled by the settlers; and already 
derness, a few hundred miles from the most} many New Brunswick farmers when they 
distant approach to the comforts of civilisa~-|hear of the pains the people of the 
tion ; and your resolution to make the best! United States are taking to plant maple 
of matters is strong. With a desper ate effort, | orchards, look back with regret to the noble 
that rapidly pumps the blood into your face, | maple groves they have chopped up into fire- 
you force your way through the barrier. In| wood. The wood when worked has a rosy 
a few minutes you are buried in the vast | tinge, and a silky texture. It exhibits two 
solitude. You hear the chirp of birds at ajaccidental forms, which give it additional 
great height. It is March, and you are re-| value in the eyes of cabinet makers. One is 
minded that about this season of the year the | known as “ curled maple,” that is, maple with 
black bear, having sucked the thick part of an undulating grain, such as the red flowering 
his paw throughout the winter, and taken no| maple (which also grows plentifully in the 
other kind of nourishment, issues from his | dense forests of New Brunswick) often shows. 
den in quest of more substantial fare. This| The second accidental formation of which 
reflection, however unpleasant at first, is| cabinet makers take advantage, is found only 
soon dispelled by the marvellous variety | in old trees. It consists of an inflexion of the 
of the scene. Life in a thousand forms| fibre from the circumference towards the 
is busy about you. Pussy is changing her| centre, producing spots of half a line in 
winter coat of white for the grey “of sum- diameter, sometimes contiguous, and some- 
mer; and the fox is quietly, speculating | times several lines apart. ‘This formation is 
upon the hen who is sitting under your | called “bird’s-eye maple.” ‘The sugar-maple 
neighbour’s shed. After a quarter of an|is now beginning to be in ported ~ into this 
hour’s desperate scrambling you emerge into|country in considerable quantities. Even 
a small open space ; and are startled to find a| from the excrescences or knobs of this 
busy band of people at work. On inquiry,| beautiful and valuable tree, cabinet-work of 
you learn that you have surprised the workers | rare beauty is manufacture .d by the French. 
of a maple-sugary. The sugar maples, into| Passing from the sugary, and leaving behind 
which holes have been bored, are noble trees, |you the graceful rows of silver maple, that 
rising, in some instances, to the height of} look like fairies’ wands, you may pass one or 
seventy or eighty feet. ‘The ground on which! two stunted grey oaks. The severe winter 
they grow is a gentle declivity, in the valley | dwarfs them, yet their wood is sound and 
of which a stream, with bits of frail ice still | h: - and serves for agricultural implements, 
clinging about its banks, bubbles along. The | and sleighs. Your attention is, however, 
back of the rock or sugar maple is of a/|soon taken from the puny oaks to be rivetted 
dazzling whiteness. The sugar camp is a| upon some magnificent specimens of vegeta- 
rough shanty, pitched in one corner of the|tion. The gr: and walnut or butternut trees of 
cleared space, to shelter those who attend | New Brunswick, are hardly known in En- 
to the kettles. ‘The process of extracting the| gland. The butternut, however, makes noble 
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timber, and most useful for many important 
purposes. It sometimes grows to the height 
of eighty feet, and its branches, which 
generally shoot at a right angle from the 
trunk, give it a wide-spreading and luxuriant 
tuft. The fruit of this tree is an oily nut, 
called a “butternut,” which the settlers 
pickle. The bark of the tree makes an excel- 
lent yellow dye. Butternut-wood is a most 
valuable timber ; it has great powers of re- 
sistance to heat and moisture. For coach- 


panels it is in request from its lightness, | 


toughness, and the manner in which it re- 
ceives paint. At Fredericton, butternut wood 
is used generally for furniture. The grain is | 
handsome, easily worked, and susceptible | 
of a good polish. Some of 
buildings of Fredericton have been fitted up | 
with butternut wood with a most pleasing | 
effect ; yet this timber is never imported | 
into this country, although it can be pro- 
cured in large quantities 
easily propagated, Near the great butter- 
nut tree you will find the flowery dog-wood, | 
a most useful timber from its hardness and 
the beauty of its grain. Its diminutive 


proportions, however, render it useless ex- 
cept for tool handles, or other equally small 
articles, 

Upon a gentle declivity, or in a valley of| 
rich soil, you find the tall and slender canoe- 
birch, another most valuable and be: vutiful | 


tree. The wood of this birch exhibits, im-| 
mediately below its first ramification, gentle | 
indulations of the fibre, which 
joiners turn to account for inlaid work 
bark of this birch, however, is the most 
valuable part of it. From this bark the} 
Indians manufacture various ornaments and 
build their canoes. : 

In close proximity to the ash, and sur- 
rounded with black spruce and hemlock 
spruce, you find a tall tree with a stem like a 
shaft of ‘gold, 
from the ground, This is the yellow birch, 
esteemed by cabinet-makers for its durability, 
and its handsome appearance when polishe od ; 
large quantities of it’ reach Europe. 
from the bark of this tree that the empyreu- 


matic oil is extracted with which Russian | 
leather is dressed, and it is from this oil that | 
prepared Russian leather obtains its peculiar | 
The most useful of the American | 
birches, however, is that species known to the | ¢ 
Canadians as cherry birch, and to the inhabi- | 
It is} 


a 


tants of New Brunswick as black birch. 
imported into this country in large quantities. 
Under water it is almost imper rishable ; but 
Its tendency to warp when dry, detr: icts 
greatly from its value for furniture. For that 
part of vessels which is under water, this 
Wood is extensively used. Its sap yields 
excellent vinegar, and its leaves, when rubbed 
and dried, emit a pleasant perfume, or make 
a refres shing infusion when steeped in milk 


and sugar. Its inner bark is valuable for 
tanning, 
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and blocks, and is | } 


| brilliant brown. 


ithat it rivals the beauty of the finest 
| hogany. 


American | 
The 
| useless, though graceful tree, 


Its lowest branch is forty feet | 


It is| 
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You ramble on, pushing your way through 
the dense underwood, starting many hares, 
catching a glance, perhaps, at rare intervals, 
of a quiet tox making his disappearance on 
tip-toe with grotesque caution, or pausing in 
astonishment at the shrill cries of some of the 
great birds that flaunt lazily about in the air. 
When you get upon low moist ground you 
find the common alder and the black alder 
growing in thick clusters. The wood of the 
alder takes black better than any other 
timber ; from this property chiefly it derives 
its value. With sulphate of iron the bark 
forms a good black dye for wool, and this 
dye is not unfrequently used by ’ American 


| hatters 
the public | 
you must take a forest 


To see the wild cherry tree to advantage 
ramble about the end 
of August. You will then find the wild 
cherries hanging in rich profusion above you. 
|'You will seldom find the wild chet Ty tree of 
New Brunswick exceed thirty-five feet in 


| height, with a trunk averaging from eight to 


ten inches in diameter. The wood is of a dull 
light-red tint, which deepens, with age, into a 
In the United States, where 
the tree grows to a large size, it is so worked 
ma- 
The settlers of New Brunswick turn 
the wild cherries of their forests to account 
'by extracting a liqueur from it, which, when 
carefully prepared, is said to outrival the 
Kirschwasser made from the chervies of the 
| Black Forest. Now and then in your forest 
| rambles your sense of smell will be gratified 
with the odour emitted from that almost 
the balsam 
This ‘odour comes from a yellow gum 
’ the 


poplar. 
which exudes from the spring-buds of 


\tree. The American aspen is a tender, graceful 


itree; the larger kind is a valuable wood, 
equal in richness, when carefully polished, to 
satin-wood. 

It has been, and probably is still, a matter 
of dispute which tree is the monarch of the 
North American forests. The oak, of which 
Englishmen are so proud, is a puny, sickly 
plant in new Brunswick, overshadowed by 
the butternut and cherry-birch ; but the 
rambler, who has a sense of the beautiful, 
will give a decided supremacy to the beech. 
All botanists have united in extolling the 
magnificent feathery foliage of the beech ; its 
crand proportions, its roots, like the claws ot 
a giant stretched along the surface of the 
earth around it, then suddenly plunged below. 
The traveller in New Brunswick will sud- 
denly find himself buried in a dense forest 
consisting entirely of these noble trees—such 
a forest is one of the grandest scenes in 
nature. The white birch depends for its pre- 
servation upon its marvellous beauty, inas- 
much as it can minister to the wants of man 
only in the shape of firewood. The red birch 
is less ornamental, but more useful than its 
gorgeous brother. Red beech timber 
stronger and tougher than oak, but less stiff. 


is 
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Water is almost powerless to corrupt it ; but 
variable atmospheres rapidly destroy it. After 
forty years’ immersion in water it has been 
found as sound as when it was felled. The 
finest specimens oi this timber are to be found 
in Prince Edward Island. Timid ramblers 
learn with some concern that the bears resort 
to the beech forests to satisfy their partiality 
for beech nuts. 

Here and there you come across a speci- 
men of the iron-wood tree. It is a stunted 


plant, not often exceeding seventeen feet in| 


height. The fine grain and weight of its 
timber, however, gives it a particular value. 
Near the brilliant yellow birch the ash will 
generally be found. The white ash is tougher 
and stronger than oak; but is principally 
esteemed for its remarkable elasticity. In 
swampy ground the black ash thrives. 
wood is yet more elastic, though weaker than 
that of the white ash—it is, however rich in 
alkali. 

You will also, in the course of the shortest 
forest ramble in New Brunswick, come up with 
lofty specimens of white and red elm. These 


trees, remarkable for their beauty wherever | 


Its | 


L Conducted by 


be, that Nature presents to them pictures ag 

grand as those of the American solitudes, they 
cannot, if they look at the question in its 
|human light, be sorry to learn that there is a 
|faint hope of one day beholding the solitudes 
| which the poet loves peopled by happy fami- 
jlies. There is poetry in the practical, as well 
jas in the purely imaginative. The man who 
| first stayed the mountain’s stream to turna 
| mill-wheel, was, in all probability, as poetic a 
being as the author of the finest lines on its 
peliucid waters, the music of its flow, and the 
verdure of its banks. In this view, let our 
| practical view of the untrodden wildernesseg 
be regarded ; if we have not written poetry 
on their beauty and their grandeur, we have 
| endeavoured to show the resources they con- 
| tain for the profitable exercise of that honest 
labour which fails to find its due reward in 
our teeming island. Thus the muse may 
forgive us for taking our forest ramble 
| with a note-book in one hand and a foot- 
j rule in the other. 
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they are found, are in the forests of New| 


Brunswick magnificent plants, reaching some- 


times one hundred feet in height. The tough- | 
It | 


ness of elm timber forms its chief value. 
perishes rapidly when exposed alternately to 
wet and dry atmospheres, but under water it 
lasts in a sound condition for centuries. Red 
elm timber resists variable weather better 
than the white elm, but its grain is coarse. 
Another gigantic tree to be found in the loose, 
deep soils of New Brunswick forests, is bass- 
wood, or the American lime. It is a hand- 
some tree, but of little more value than the 
gorgeous beech. 


The speculative man cannot walk ten paces | 


in any part of the vast forests of New Bruns- 


. “ay . . . . 2 5 
wick, without pausing to inquire how it is} 


that the wealth he sees about him lies there 
unproductive. In the noble trees, the heads 
of which are lost in the clouds, the utilitarian, 


whom it is the fashion to deride, sees so many | 


incipient arm-chairs and sofas. He notes how 
the handsome knotty branch of yonder elm 


might be fashioned into a garden-chair. If 


this current of reflection be indulged at the 
expense of a little poetry; if a man, with a 
hatchet and a foot-rule, be a less poetic visitor 
of the forest than the verse maker who muses 
in its mighty labyrinths, at least the prosaic 
leveller of arboricultural monarchs does good 
service to his kind. Our forest ramble is open 
tothecharge of utilitarianism; we have notused 
pre-Raphaelite colours; but while pleading 
guilty to a practical tendency in our inquiries, 
we shall, perhaps, be permitted to gather unto 
ourselves a consolation, in the hope that some 
of the wood, the useful properties of which 
we have noticed, may in due time be fashioned 
into easels for some seraphic painter of very 
angular virgins, draped in a costume of most 
painful stiffness. Grateful as all men must 


| Iris the fashion—especially among people 
of fashion—to point with pity to a tale of 
modern witchcraft, to an advertisement of a 
| child’s caul, or to the bond fide certificates of 
cases from the takers of quack medicines, 
and to deplore the ignorance of their inferiors. 
Delusions, however, of the grossest kind are 
not confined to the illiterate. A cloud of 
dupes have ever floated about in the higher 
regions of society ; while it is quite a mistake 
|to suppose that the refinements and dis- 
coveries of the nineteenth century have dis- 
persed them. The reign of Queen Victoria, like 
that of Elizabeth and of Anne, has its Dr. 
Dees, and Lillys, and Partridges, who are as 
successful as their precursors in gaining pro- 
|selytes who can pay handsomely. Damsel 
of high degree, fresh from boarding-school, 
| with her head more full of sympathy for the 
heroes and heroines of fashionable novels, and 
ideas more fixed upon love affairs than on any 
legitimate studies, can easily find out, through 
|mysteriously worded advertisements in the 
Sunday papers, or through the ready agency 
| of friends who have already become victims 
| to the “science” of astrology and mazgiec, the 
| whereabouts of these awful and wonderful 
|beings. There are a number of styles and 
| classes of them, all varying in appearance and 
mode of operations. There are the old 
women, who, consoled by the glories of their 
art, repine not at inhabiting comfortless 
garrets in the purlieus of the New Cut, Lam- 
beth ; and hiding their vocation under the 
mask of having staylaces or infallible corn- 
plaisters to sell, receive more visitors from the 
fashionable cream of Belgravia than from the 
dross of Bermondsey. Disguises are some- 
times resorted to, and parties of titled ladies 
have been known to meet, and put on the 
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EE 
habiliments of “charwomen,” and to _pass 
themselves off as dressmakers. There is an 
old man with unshaven beard and seldom 
washed face, who lives in more comfortable 
style with his son, in Southwark (the favoured 
district of the conjurors), who, to keep up 
appearances, has “ Engineer,” hugely en- 
graved on a great brass plate over the door ; 


who casts nativ ities, and foretells events of the 


future, for three or five shillings, as the appear- 
ance of the visitor will warrant him in de- 
manding ; receives all his votaries sitting at a 
terribly littered table of dirty papers, with a 
well-smoked clay pipe beside him. —Passing to 
a higher grade, the “agent,” or arranger of 
matters legal, pecuniary, or domestic, only 
practises the black art for the love he beat 
it and to oblige his friends, but never es 
a few shillings fee, out of respect to the 
interests of the science. Near ly all Ais cus- 
tomers are people of title. 

3ut the most successful of these astrological 
conjurors is the possessor of a certain Maarc 
CrystaL ; to the surface of which he pretends 
to call up angels, constellations, and heroes of 
the past, with all of whom familiar conversa- 
tions are held, to the amazement of large 
parties of fashionables assembled in elegant 
salons. Were the rank and numbers of the 
persons weak enough to be deluded by such 
exhibitions to be divulged, the revelation would 
not be credited by the sane part of the world. 
The Magic Crystal, during the London season 
last past, became the wonder, the talk, and— 
with not «a few—the belief. Some account 


| put, 


s | hand, 





of the antecedents of Magic Crystals will not 
be without interest :— 

Those who have passed any time in India, 
will have become acquainted with the use made 
of round masses of rough hewn polished glass, 
designated Divining C ‘rystals, and bear testi- 
mony to the superstitious awe with which they 
areregarded, Che High Priest of the Bhudk list 
and Hindoo Temples in former times, when 
arrayed in the consecrated garments ‘for the 
festivals, had one of these round knobs—about 
the size of a large pendant drop of a chan- 
delier, or the top of a beadle’s staff—sus- 
pended from his neck by a chain of great 
value, and of dazzling brilliancy. It we 
through the agency of this crystal that he 

was supposed to hold communion with the 
spirit or spirits to whom he and his followers 
accorded devotion and made intercessions ; 
and the glass, acting as did the famed oracle | y 
of Delphi, gave orders and commands, and 





settled ali great questions that might be 
submitted to its spiritual master. 
although he might be >a pattern of purity, and 
the quintessence of all that was good, having, | 


however, the sin of being in years, and not | the spirits of the dead. 


able perhi aps to keep om the spirit in- 
habiting the crystal all the 


youth, could not hold 
with it ; 


deeot communication | 
to arrange this, a certain number of 


boys (and sometimes, in some of the temples, | 


young damsels) were retained, who, never 


The priest, | 


‘ansactions of his | 
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having mixed with the world, could not be 
supposed to be in any way contaminated by 
its vices. These alone were said to be capable 
of beholding the spirit when he chose to 
make his appearance in the divining glass, 
and interpreting to and fro the questions 
and answers received. Although it 
was not every boy or “seer” to whom was 
permitted the gift of spiritual vision, yet in 


| later times, when divi ining crystals multiplied, 


little ré vgced boys would run after the passers 


| in the streets and offer to see—anything that 


might be required of them—for an anna, or 
even a cake or sweetmeat. In Egypt, the 
Divining Glass is superseded by putting a blot 
of thick black fluid into the palm of a boy's 
and commanding him to see various 
people and things, of ‘which practice Lane, 
in his “Modern Egyptians,” gives some 
curious disclosures. 

Divining mirrors were not confined to the 
East. Dr. Dee was the first English im- 
postor who vaunted the possession of one 
of these priceless treasures. He had for the 
“seer” one Kelly, an Irishman, and to this, 
doubtless, was attributable the impression 
that prevailed among the astrologers and 
amateur spirit hunters, that when the spirits 
eondescended to speak, they always gave 
speech with a very strong spice 0’ ~ the 
brogue. This “beryl,” as it is called, was 
preserved amongst the Strawberry Hill curi- 
osities, and fell under the hammer of George 
Robins at the memorable sale. It proved ‘to 
be a globe of cannel-coal. In Aubrey’s Mis- 
cellany there is an engraving of another 
larger crystal, and there is w ith it (as also in 
other works produced about the same period) 
many wonderful stories ; yet notwithstanding 
the magic capabilities of these mirrors, they 
went out of fashion until the beginning of 
the present year. 

This revival and its consequences is like a 
page out of a silly romance. The story, if 
told by a disinterested historian, would re- 
quire authentication as belonging to the year 
1850. We therefore turn, by way of voucher, 
toa publication—which on any other occasion, 
it would require an apology to our readers 
for quoting—e alled “Zadkiel’s Almanac for 
1851.” At page 46 of that farrago, after 


| referring to the existence of Magic C rystals at 


the present day, the writer says:—* One of 
large size (four inches in diameter) was a few 

ears since brought over by a friend of Lady 
Blessington : after the sale of whose effects it 
recently fell into the hands of a friend of 
mine ; and, having tested its powers, I have 
resolved on giving my readers an account of 
this wonderful mode of communicating with 
The cryst: ul is sphe- 
rical, and has been turned from a large mass 
of pure rock erystal. I have been shown 
some few others, but, with the exception of 
one shown me by Lord 8.,* they ave all much 


* For which his lordship, we are told, paid Zadkiel's 


friend £50, 
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smaller. These are said to be « consec crated t to) 
the Angels of the planets, and are, therefore, 
far less powerful than Lady Blessington’s 
Crystal, which, being consecrated to the! 


Archangel of the Sun, Michael, may be con- | 


suited during four hours each day, whereas 
the others can generally be used only for ¢ 
very brief space of time ; nor can very oie 


spirits be called into them or made to render | 


themselves visible. It will be seen that in 
this large crystal spirits 
being ‘ called”? as is usual; and that they 
give us most important information of the 
actual existence of the soul after death, and of 
the state in which it exists and will exist until 
the Judgment. They confirm all the great 
truths of Revelation and of the Christian 
religion; and they tell us that we should 
take the Holy Seriptures as our guide — 
and not rely on the dogmas of any Church, « 
heed the opinions of any humanteachers. They 
aver that “Pr: ayer and Praise are essential to 
salvation, but that forms and ceremonies are 
not ; and they say that au. the spirits, and 
even the highest Angels in Paradise, do pray 
to God, who is always pleased with earnest 
prayer.” 

It is this sort of blasphemy which, un- 
happily, makes the most dupes, for weak 
minded people mistake it for religion. 'The 
mode in which this delusion was “worked,” 
we learn from a friend who accidentally be- 
came acquainted with the imposture. He 
says :— 

“The first intimation that we received 
the — of this notable practice of divina- 
tion was about six months ago, when we 
were casu: ite informed that the son of a dis- 
tinguished oilicer of the Royal Navy was, at 
that time, frequently, engaged in developing 
before a few privileged friends, the extraordi- 
nary faculty of being able to hold inter- 
course with the world of spirits. It was 
added that the revelations made throuch 
the medium of this youth were of so won- 
derfula nature, and carried such conviction to 
the minds of those who listened, that they 
were declared to be the result of more than 
human power. 

“We made inquiry as to the nature 
of these revelations, and found—as we ex- 
pected — that they were precisely what 
might be expected, not from a supernatural 
intelligence, but from a naval young gen- 


tleman who carried to the ceremony a fair! a 


proportion of that readiness of belief in 
supernatural : 
characteristic of ali sailors. On th 
in general these gallant officers were imiagin- 
ative enough, but their specific 
—we are torced to admit—did not dis} 
any very lofty range. Their questions, 


stead of turning on 


e subject 


play 
in- | 


“* Fate, foreknowledge, and free-will, 


were } ani ed | to 15 yeme as 3 to the 7 ‘rson: al 








appeared without | 


agency which is, more or less, | 


year nings | 


all ay ippearance, though not very flattering, § 


(Condueted by 


\Gesmmndene s, and the spirit who communi 
| nicated his replies, through the interposition 
of the son of a Captain in the Royal Navy 

lmust have been somewhat of the chillest 
capacity if he could not have satisfied the 
ingenuous interlocutor. One specimen of 
this sort may serve for a dozen. 

‘Ask him,’ said Lord 

the rank of the querist, 
Lord Nelson!’ 

‘ And, accordingly, the spirit, with an ac- 
curacy which was quite astonishing—consi- 
dering that no portrait, bust, or statue of 
Nelson is known to exist—gave a full, true, 
and particular account of England’s hero, 
describing him a very thin man, in a 
cocked-hat, with only one eye, one arm, &e, ; 
and the truth of this deser iption was declared 
to be something truly marvellous. 

“What the spirit of Lord Nelson said we 
; were not informed, but we have no great 
difficulty in believing that it was to the effect 
that ‘ England expects every man to do his 
duty,’ if, indeed, those memorable words were 
not actually used. Something more he might 
have added of an equally astonishing nature, 
for we have since discovered that there is 4 
formula in these matters. Whatever it was, 
his hearers were perfectly satisfied, and the 
fame of this apparition soon got bruited 


, for such was 
‘ask him to describe 


as 


abroad amongst the relations and friends of 


gallant 


the noble and lord alr ad- 
verted to. 

“ Another boy, also the son of a naval 
officer, about thirteen years of age, was a skil- 
ful interpreter; and even if he had not 
been an agent betw een two worlds, must still 
have shone forth as something remarkable, 
for one young lady, the dz wughter of a digni- 
tary in the Church, declared that ‘in. her 
conversation with hir n, upon metaphysical 
subjects, she had been particularly struck by 
the depth and clearness of his reasoning!’ 
The youthful agent had, certainly, the advan 
tage over his principals in this respect, their 
answers being mostly delivered in the hazy 
manner which usu: ully characterises com- 
munications of an oracular nature. 

“There was, however, on the occasion of a 
nutinée at the retired naval officer's, who was 
and is, the Arch-Priest of this mystery, one 
Spirit who spoke plainly enough, but ‘whose 
attributes and revelations were at once 80 
ails and appalling, that we are almost 
\ fr: aid to transcribe them ; still, for the benefit 
of our readers, we will venture :— 

“A demand was made that the spirit Of a 
| deceased brother of one of the querists should 
be summoned to appear. 

“The lieutenant’s son averted his face, and 

bent over the erystal. 

“ Pres ently he said, ‘I sec 
| curly hi Air, and stoops a good deal. I 

exactly see his features, but I think 
squints.’ 


“This account of her late brother's personal 
satis- 


acdy 


» him—he has red, 
can’t 
he 
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fied the lady as far as it went ; but being, like | 
Macbeth— 


ae 


———bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst,’ 


she required further proof of her relative’s | 


identity. 
“There was a pause for a minute or two, and | 
then the Spirit-seer spoke again : 


unfolds ; there is this inscription on it, dz 
letters of fire: 


“<T AM TOM!!!’ 


We were assured that this sublime revela- 


tion was received with a degree of solemn | 


awe, Which caused our informant to shake 
“ Besides the particular cases of ‘Tom’ and 
“Lord Nelson,” others, not a whit less mar- 


good faith on the part of the narrators, who 
could not be reasoned out of their absurdity, 
and who insisted, moreover, that there could 
be no deception in the matter, on account of 
the means employed, and the evident sincerity 
of the employés/ These means, they said, 
required that the person who looked into the 
crystal should be perfectly pure; that is to 
say, a child free trom sin (and by no means 
given to lying, as sometimes happens with the 
best of childven), and that the form of “adjura- 
tion used was, ‘Jn nomine Domini, &ec. ; 
Latin being, as is well known, the language 
which spirits of all denominations, ‘red, 
black, and grey,’ are most accustomed to. 
When interrogated after this fashion, the 
spirit, if evil, fled away, howling (inaudibly); 
it good, it ¢: me, when c: alled, unless particu- 


larly engaged in ‘the Sun 3 for it appears that 
it is to that planet almost all spirits go when | 


their term of purgatory is over.” 

Thus far we are lighted on our amusing 
way by private information ; but for more 
evidence of the balderdash by which edu- 
cated persons are capable of bei 1¢ =de- 
luded, we must revert to the Almanac. Ac- 
cording to this veracious record, the first 
spirit ‘who favoured Zadkiel with & Visit (it 
was on the 29th of January last) was Orion, 


of whom such frequent mention is made in} 


the fathers. He is described as “a Tat man, 
with a helmet on, and in armour; a bear on 
its hind legs near him! He is fierce-looking, 
but has a pleasant smile.” 
Zadkiel indulges the r 


are said to have appeared in the Cry stal. 
They were drawn by one of the seers—a 
young gentleman havi ing a knack with the 
pencil. The bear “on “his hind legs” 
uot appear; but Orion himself is, in the 
guise of a knight, precisely like those the- 
atrical heroes dear to the eyes of youth, 
and sold at a “penny plain, and twopenc e 
coloured.” What renders this portrait quite 
authentic, is a sentence in a letter which our 


|simply of his own invention. 
“<« He has gota scroll in his hand, whicli he | | he had perpetrated an egregious hoax. 


| rously 
‘drawings are published in the Almanac as 


| Almanac is ready. 
vellous, have been described, and with perfect | 


| Cullen. 


aders of his Almanac | 
with woodcuts of the various spirits as they 
| Athens, and knows 


does | 
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triend showed us, from the author of the 
Almanac to an ol 1 retired officer, in which he 
speaks of the young seer and draughtsman, 
as a recreant, and denounces him for having 
owned that what he had seen in the om 
was—nothing. That the portraits he took, 


| the visions he declared he saw, the answers 


‘he pretended he heard from the glass, were 
That in short 
After 
‘the date of the letter in which this is dolo- 
communicated, the young artist’s 


authentic likenesses of what appeared in the 
extraordinary glass of spirits. 
The substance of Orion’s communication is 


jas follows, commencing with the caution that 
with suppressed throes of well-bred laughter. | 


what he tells is not to be published “ for the 
first half of this year,” that is to say, till the 
All his communications 
are evidently copyright. 

He says that the Crystal in which he 
appears was made in the year 657 B.c.; that 
any que stions may be asked, “ except wicked 
ones ;” that the querist “cannot always be 
told ;” and that he comes “from the atmo- 
sphere.” Being out of breath with talking 
—though he says little besides the above— 
Ovion h: as recourse to the —— of “letters 
of fire,’ which, observes Zadkiel, in a note, 
“appear written in various ways in the 
Crystal; sometimes on fi igs, Which the Spirits 
hold up ; but sometimes “they are in print.” 
In these letters of fire, Orion thus counsels 
the querist : “ Be merry. Quarrel not. Keep 
your temper, and your children, too. You 
are 2 good man, but try to be better. Iam 
wanted. Let me go.” 

Besides Orion, there 


is a spirit whom we 
never had the advat utage of hearing of before 


—his name is Geeo. He is not quite so 


; clever as Orion, or the Egyptian magicians. 


However we learn from him that in the Pre- 
adamite eva the world did not go round the 
Sun, which is something worth knowing, and 
would be satisfactory information for Dr. 
He also says, that “The Babylon 
mentioned in the Re welt ations did not allude 
to Rome but to London.” 

Without troubling Orion or Gego any 
further, we turn to a few deceased celebrities 
who were at different times swnmoned into 
the Crystal, and hear what they have to 
tell us. 

Milton relates that the idea of “ Paradise 
Lost” was suggested to him in a dream, by 
his guardian angel. Homer was born in 
Virgil. Tacitus, who is 
eminently modest, prefers Ceesar’s account of 
the Britons to his own, and says that the 
Druids were “stupid fellows in general.” 
Sir Isaac Newton says, that “ Electricity 
partly the cause of the moon’s motions,” and 
that “the nature of light will be discovered, 
but not for a long time.” 

The following specimens of colloquies heard 

y large parties amazed, titled, and be- 


is 


o% 
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lieving listeners, are copied from the Almanac | very loose at the top and tight near the feet; a 
literatim :— kind of frock, open in the front, and withou 
“ Are you Pharaoh, that was King of sleeves.” He is generally employed in “singing 
Egypt _—Yes. Where do you dwell now ?—| praises,” but was not quite happy. Like no 
In Jupiter. How long have you been there ?| other Spirits, he is very polite, for when going, 
—About thirty years. Where did you dwell | he said, “Many happy returns of your Birth- 
till then ?’—In the Atmosphere, and was/day.” (“It was,” says Zadkiel, “ the seer’s 
undergoing punishment till then. Were you|thirteenth birthday.”) It was this young 
King of Egypt when Moses was there /—Yes, | gentleman who proved a traitor, and pro- 
and Aaron too. Did you build the Pyramids ?| claimed that he had imposed on Zadkiel and 
—Some. Were any built before your time ? | all his friends. 
—Yes. Do you know how long the first was| It may be objected that the miserable stuff 
built before Christ —About three hundred | which we have quoted must prove its own 
years after Adam ; it was building then. Do| antidote ; but, when we find that its author 
you mean that it was built before the flood ?—| boasts of the scores of thousands which he 
No, it was not finished ; the flood destroyed |has sold of his vapid publication, and sets 
them. What was the principal object of| forth the example set by the higher classes 
them ?—To hold the Kings of Egypt. Were| with the view of selling more—an example 
there Kings of Egypt so soon after the Crea-| which always finds a certain number of 
tion ?—Yes ; that was the first country Kings | imitators—we hold, that the pernicious ten- 
were in. Were you drowned in the Red Sea?| dency of the publication calls for exposure, 
— Yes.” Observe the direct effect of the following 
“On a certain Sunday Alexander the Great | paragraph, with which Zadkiel sums up the 
appeared—on horseback—in armour; the|nature of the success he has experienced in 
horse also in armour, &c. He is undergoing | the course of a few months—the italics are 
his punishment, but looks to be released next | his own :— 
Sunday. Deeply regrets killing Clitus, and | 
allthe murders he perpetrated. Has seen his | numerous children have seen these visions, some 
father once only ; not allowed intercourse | of them the sons and daughters of persons of high 
with any Spirit till after next Sunday. Amuses| yank; and that several adults have also seen 
himself in fighting his battles over again.” visions, one of them a lady of title, another a 
In another Crystal dialogue, Emmanuel | member of one of the highest families in England. 
Swedenborg objects to capital punishments, | It will be easily seen that delicacy prevents my 
and also to paying tithes to clergymen. He | publicly naming individuals ; but I can assure my 
volunteers information about Sir John Frank-| readers that above one hundred of the nobility, and 
lin, which Zadkiel says he should like to see | several hundreds of other highly respectable ladies 
“for his wife ’s sake,” and not at all with any and gentlemen, have examined this wonderful 
hope of reward from the Admiralty ! phenomenon, and have expressed the highest 
“What do you wish?” asks Swedenborg. gratification and astonishment. 
What is the best way to communicate with! What is likely to be the future career 
him ? replies Zadkiel. “By the natives ; they | of “ children” who have been trained to a 
speak to him sometimes.’—Will he be home/system of imposture? And what may 
next summer? “ No.”—Why? “Because he|not be the influence upon persons of weak 
he cannot help himself ; he is stopped by ice,| minds, of the opinions expressed by “ hun- 
but his heart does not fail him ; he wants to | dreds of highly respectable ladies and gentle- 
explore.”—How will he do for provisions ?|men,” in a community who hold “ respecta- 
“ He will find bears, dogs, and wolves.”—Will | bility ” in'so much reverence ? If “ above one 
he find the passage? “No; there is a con-| hundred of the nobility” are not likely to find 
tinent there.”’—But there is also a passage ?|imitation, amongst their dependents alone, 
“There is one, but he will not find it.” What! why do we see daily the shrewdest, money- 
latitude does it lie in chiefly? “I do not| making tradesmen of London advertising the 
know ; good bye.” “ nobility ” as encouragers of their professions, 
It appears odd that Swedenborg, who knew | or purchasers of their wares? The answer 1s 
so much, did not know this; but we learn in} obvious. 
another place, that “ Spirits do not we// under- 
stand about latitude and longitude.” Orion 
seems to have been a trifle more explicit, for 
he places the expedition “to the north-east of 
7 9) a . ota} r , 
Melv ille Island, where certain young gentle- Sew vinky ith Gia carves nenianal Gerved Dea 
men of Zadkiel’s acquaintance had just killed price 24. each, — 
a bear. The voyagers, we are further told, THE 
get “a kind of wolves” (to eat) and “a kind| JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH NUMBERS. 
of turf full of gas” (perhaps to drink). On the 1st of January, 1851, will be published, 
According to the seer Socrates, for he has THE FIRST VOLUME, 
rather a French taste in dress, came forward | ,, . : ns ay iene 
. . : “ ’ . Being a complete and carefully-digested ANNUAL Reais! 
in this guise: “A tall, middle-aged man, of Public Occurrences, in every part of the Globe, during 
rather bald, dressed with striped coarse trowsers, the year 1850. 


“Tn concluding this account, I may remark that 
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